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SIR GARNET WOLSELEY, 
COMMANDER OF THE ENGLISH FORCES IN EGYPT. 


HE whole aspect of this portrait in- ; er than the philosophical form of thought ; 
dicates mental and physical activity, | hence he is a man of emergencies, ready 
positiveness, intuition, and force. He | and prompt to follow old rules, or to make 
evidently inherits his mother’s intelli- | new ones, according to circumstances. 
gence, which takes on the intuitive rath-| He has much more the expression of 
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an American than of an Englishman; in 
him there is something of the dash of 
Custer, something of the pluck of Sher- 
idan, something of the steadfastness of 
Grant. 

He is a quick observer, and has a 
memory that holds all facts in vivid pres- 
ence, 5) that what he knows is ever at 
hand toaid him in what he has occasion 
to do. He has a fine development of 
Language, and he would have made a 
good public speaker, and is able to give 
expression to his own thoughts and pur- 
poses. 

His strong Constructive talent will give 
him inventive ability, and power to or- 
ganize anything which is in his control; 
mechanism, the construction of forts, the 
handling of armies, to him are like a lu- 
bricated machine, and he does not get con- 
fused and mixed in his mind. He has 
enough of the logical and philosophical 
to originate plans and comprehend new 
situations and adapt means to ends read- 
ily and wisely. 

He has also financial capacity; he 
would understand costs and profit and 
value, and know how to use money to 
a good advantage, how to use material 
wisely. 

He has enough Caution to be watchful, 
enough Secretiveness to be shrewd, and 
enough courage and force to push his 
cause when the opportunity arrives. 

He is very strong in the love of Ap- 
probation, and appreciates the renown 
which belongs to his position, and will 
always take pains to keep his honor 
bright, and his reputation above reproach. 

He is honest, firm, hopeful, enthusias- 
tic, brave, ambitious, thorough, and, inthe 
main, judicious, but he is on the guz vzve, 
not dilatory, and will be more likely to 
err in the audacity and prematurity of 
effort than to suffer loss or inconvenience 
by delay and slackness. 

The career of this eminent soldier is 
an illustration of industry and rapid pro- 
motion in the affairs of war. Garnet 
Joseph Wolseley is the son of a soldier, 
a major in the Twenty-fifth Regiment of 
foot, and, peculiarly like Britain's most 








distinguished commanders in time past, 
is Irish by birth, having first seen the 
light at Golden Bridge House, near Dub- 
lin, June 4, 1833. He is, therefore, but 
forty-nine years of age, and one of the 
youngest general officers in the army of 
Great Britain. 

He was for a time a clerk in a survey- 
or’s office in Dublin, and waited, it is said, 
almost hopelessly for the commission 
which gave him the ensignship; but what 
he learned while in that office served him 
well later by securing a good position as 
an assistant engineer. 

In 1852 he was appointed ensign in the 
8oth Regiment, which was then operating 
in Burmah. His regiment formed a part 
of Sir John Cheape’s expedition, and the 
story of the enterprise is that of a disas- 
trous march through a country reeking 
with maiaria, from which the troops died 
like sheep; of an unsuccessful attack on 
a native fort; of a second and third at- 
tempt, in the last of which the young en- 
sign twice led the forlorn hope, and came 
out of the affair with a wound which it 
was expected would end all his hope of 
continuing in the service. He recovered, 
however, in time to take part in the sec- 
ond campaign, and receive promotion to 
a lieutenancy in the 90th Regiment of 
foot. 

On the opening of the war with Russia 
in 1854, his regiment was dispatched to 
the Crimea. For gallantry, Wolseley was, 
in 1855, promoted to the rank of captain, 
but the promotion was subsequently an- 
nulled on the ground of his youth, he be- 
ing only twenty-one years and six months 
old. Wolseley was promoted on the 
ground that “he had risen from the 
ranks ’’—a mistake,the correction of which 
led to the annulling of the promotion. 
He was, however, soon afterward rein- 
stated, and acted with the Engineers, his 
service as military draughtsman being 
held important. In the attack on the 
Quarries his party showed the way to the 
stormers, and his conduct was mentioned 
in the dispatches. He also took part in 
the attack on the Redan, and was so se- 
verely wounded as to be left for dead in 
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the trenches. In 1857 the regiment start- 
ed for India, to take part in the suppres- 
sion of the famous mutiny, and the first 
brush with the mutineers occurred near 
Cawnpore. The Ninetieth was placed 
under command of Sir Henry Havelock, 
and formed part of the expedition which 
relieved Lucknow, and was afterward be- 
sieged in turn, and held out till Lord 
Clyde finally captured the city. In this 
latter attack Wolseley was very conspicu- 
ous, the commander specially commend- 
ing him for the Vittoria cross. He was 
afterward attached to the staff of Sir 
Hope Grant, and participated in the cam- 
paign under that. officer, receiving the 
brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel on his 26th 
birthday. 

In 1860 he served under the same com- 
mander throughout the Chinese cam- 
paign, being present at the assault on the 
Taku forts, and at the capture of Pekin. 

On the occasion of the Trent affair, ear- 
ly in our civil war, he was sent to Canada, 
the steamer carrying him to Boston on 
his way to his post. He was appointed 
Deputy Quartermaster-General in Cana- 
da in the fall of 1867, during the Fenian 
scare, and commanded an expedition in 
1870 to the Red River of the North. 

When the British Government in 1873 
determined to send a force to Ashantee, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was selected, and 
the promptness and vigor with which the 
expedition was managed, spoke well for 
his capacity as a General. Everything 
had to be hurried, for sickness threatened 
to destroy the force, and delay was fatal. 
In this expedition Sir Garnet’s subordi- 
nate officers were Sir A. Alison and Col- 
onel (now General) Wood, who are with 
him in Egypt. 

On this occasion he was appointed to 
the local rank of Major-General. Land- 
ing in Africa in October, in advance of 
the troops with his staff, he commenced 
his march inland. Captain Glover in the 
east and other officers in the west were 
commissioned to raise native levies with 
which they were to effect a diversion, as 
all the separate forces converged in the 
Ashantee capital. The Fantees, with few 





exceptions, proved utterly worthless as 
auxiliaries, and there was great difficulty 
in retaining the bearers and camp-follow~ 
ers, whose services were indispensable to 
the army. The resistance of the savage 
enemy, although resolute, was overcome 
without any serious delay, and, after a 
battle in the neighborhood of Coomassee 
on February 5, 1874, Sir Garnet received 
the submission of the king, who agreed 
to appoint commissioners for the conclu- 
sion of atreaty. Afterastay of three or 
four days only, Sir Garnet began his re- 
turn march, halting at Adamsi to await 
the Ashantee agents. The king was 
faithful to his promise, sending the com- 
missioners, who agreed upon an ar- 
rangement of the matters in dispute with 
the English officers. 

On the return of Sir Garnet to England 
he received the thanks of Parliament 
and a grant of £25,000 “for his courage, 
energy, and perseverance” in the con- 
duct of the Ashantee campaign. He re- 
ceived also the order K. C. B., and was 
presented with the freedom of the city of 
London and a sword. 

Early in 1875 he was sent to Natal, in 
South Africa, to administer the govern- 
ment of that colony, and to advise on 
several important points connected with 
the management of native affairs, and on 
the best form of defensive organization. 
In the Zulu campaign, which formed the 
leading subject for his consideration, he 
took no active military part, although 
promoted to Lieutenant-General and 
given rank above Lord Chelmsford, for 
that purpose. It is quite to his credit 
that he gave that officer the opportunity 
to retrieve his position after the disas- 
trous affair at Isandula. 

In the critical period of 1878-79, when 
war with Russia seemed imminent, Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley was sent to Cyprus, it was 
believed, to be in readiness for service, 
although nominally appointed adminis- 
trator of Cyprus under the style of Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner, and com- 
mander-in-chief in that island. 

It was quite to be expected that in the 
complicated relations of England with 
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Egypt and Turkey and the military oper- 
ations so suddenly precipitated in the 
land of the Nile, that Sir Garnet’s serv- 
ices should be deemed necessary there, 
and he has performed a part altogether in 
keeping with his reputation, and we trust 
his energy and discretion in overcoming 
Arabi Bey will lead to a speedy settlement 
of the difficulties between Egypt and the 
Western powers,whichwill provea genuine 
benefit to that much-oppressed country. 

Sir Garnet adds to his laurels of the sol- 








dier some reputation as an author, having 
published in 1862 a narrative of a short 
residence with the Tri-Ping rebels at 
Nanki; “The Soldier’s Pocket-book for 
Field Service in 1869.” “The System of 
Field Manceuvres, best adapted for en- 
abling our troops to meet a continental 
army,” a series of essays written for the 
Wellington Prize, in 1872; “ Marley Cas- 
tle,” a novel, 1877; “ France as a Military 
Power in-1870 and 1878,” an essay pub- 
lished in 1878. 
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EMERSON’S POETRY, 


| apes en poetic claims have often 
been discussed and disputed. The 
questions have frequently arisen: Does 
he fulfill his own predication of the true 
poet? Does he enter unchallenged the 
high circle of the elect, the small com- 
pany of true interpreters of the highest 
thought? Or is he “a contemporary, not 
an eternal man”? It is not the mode of 
expression, the sleight of words, the ring of 
rhythm, the sensuous beauty of the versi- 
fier which show the poet. It is rather 
the expression of the eternal verities ; the 
prophetic utterance of soul ; the spiritual 
light that illumes the subterranean depths 
of mind and matter. 

The poet is not simply “a maker, an 
artificer.” We have given the word a 
wider meaning and make him rather a 
divinator than an inventor. Most writers 
are but re-arrangers of the thought that 
has been gathering through the centuries. 
Occasionally appears one who not only re- 
arranges, but who originates new ideas ; to 
him belongs the name of genius; he ex- 
hibits the divine nature implanted in all, 
yet in many or most latent, as heat which 
pervades all nature, but shows itself open- 
ly only in fire or lightning. When soul- 
heat flames out in the mind it lights up the 
whole being, it creates the genius. There 
have been a few souls who thus flamed up- 
on the world and fused the thought of 
mankind into one grand, perfect whole. 
Homer, Plato, Shakespeare, are the glo- 
rious trio who with electric touch have 








PROSE, AND CREED. 


kindled the mass of universal thought and 
made the universe glow with their soul- 
light, their heart-flames. » 

Emerson is rather of the Platonic than 
Homerian or Shakespecrian type of writer. 
In his essay entitled “‘ The Poet,” he well 
defined that inborn impulse of nature and 
that personality which constitute the po- 
etic force of the true divinator or revealer 
of the inner meaning of soul and life. 
He says, “ The poet knows well that the 
thought is not his; that it is as strange 
and beautiful to him as to you.” In read- 
ing some of his verse which seems not to 
flow as the unchecked river from an un- 
failing spring, but rather to have trickled 
drop by drop thrqugh rent rock chasm 
or choking sand, we are reminded of his 
saying, ‘Doubt not, O Poet, but persist ; 
say it is in me and shall out. Stand there 
balked and dumb—stuttering and stam- 
mering, hissed and hooted; stand and 
strive, until, at last, rage draws out of 
thee that dream power which every night 
shows thee is thine own.” 

This passage eminently applies to him- 
self; he felt the poetic power or impulse, 
but peculiarities of nature and education 
had closed the channel, and, instead of a 
flowing current of poetry, we have pre- 
cious drops and jets of the most exquisite, 
poetic ichor which proves conclusively 
that he was of the lineage of the gods— 
although his utterances, or oracles, were 
often obscure, often trite, and sometimes 
seemingly without important meaning. 
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Indeed many of his true worshipers de- 
clare his prose more poetic than his verse, 
more deeply charged with divine mean- 
ings, grand messages to other souls. 

Emerson wrote as directly from his own 
mind, without regard to the predilections, 
preferences, and opinions of the world as 
it is possible for any todo. He uttered 
himself, did not echo other saint or sage, 
and his thought was truly himself, not a 
conventional self either, but the Emerson 
he was, not any Emerson that others 
might expect or wish him to be. 

Though possessing the feeling and deli- 
cacy of a poet, yet he lacked poetic lan- 
guage and that ear for the music of verse 
which loves melodious measure and sweet 
sound. His verse is harsh to the mind as 
one reads it silently, and the meaning is of- 
ten so obscure and the relations of thought 
so slight that reading becomes a labor. 
Singing notes and liquid syllables that 
flow into the mind through the eye, pro- 
ducing the feeling that one is listening to 
ravishing music, are nowhere found upon 
his poetic pages. 

One must wrestle mentally with Emer- 
son’s poetry to extract the meaning. In 
reading his prose there seems a flowing 
from the page into the mind, making the 
reader feel that he is richer than before, 
better than before, higher in aim than be- 
fore; from Emerson’s poetry the reader 
goes with an uncertain feeling, a doubt of 
himself lest he does not attain the mean- 
ing, compass the thought, or else a doubt 
of the author, whether he has uttered fit- 
ly, clearly, what struggled within his mind. 
There is no quiet satisfaction, no complete 
joy, no grand calm or steady exaltation 
flowing to the reader from Emerson's 
poems. 

The prose writings of Emerson are 
singularly candid, dispassionate, oracu- 
lar. He spoke as from the tripod, as 
though all things had been revealed to 
him and he simply transcribed the facts 
of life and nature and the thoughts of the 
gods that had been spiritually opened to 
his spiritual knowledge and vision. There 
is no artifice of style, no studied form, no 
appearance of attention to the outward 





garb of his sentiments. He wrote because 
he had something to say, a message of 
worth to the world. He sought neither 
praise nor favor from any party or sect. 
He was his own party and sect; was an 
individual man standing by the uphold- 
ing power of his own soul. To write the 
thought which came in the epigram- 
matic, terse form in which it was revealed, 
was evidently the one purpose for which 
he used his pen. He did not often amplify 
or *xplain any statement. The thought 
is deep, subtile; the connection of ideas 
not always easily apparent even to minds 
of a similar nature, reflective, philosophi- 
cal, transcendental—to other minds or 
natures he is almost unintelligible. 

Emerson had none of that maudlin sen- 
timentality that marks a mind as third or 
fourth rate. The writer who sighs, moans, 
and weeps throughout his verse or prose, 
is always a weak brother who has either 
not passed his first childhood, or has 
fallen prematurely into his second in- 
fancy. There is so much of this drivel 
of sentiment continually circulating, that 
we devoutly thank heaven for the few 
singers who can stand up before the facts 
of life and God without wailing or trem- 
bling and give utterance to a clear, bold, 
hopeful song of cheer and thanksgiving, 
even for those things which have seemed 
grievous in the experience. The day of 
the wailers and the railers who have sob- 
bed pathetically, or howled derisively of 
fate, mankind, and self-inflicted agonies, 
caused by folly or passion, has passed 
away, we trust forever, in these days that 
dare and do in fighting evil and righting 
wrong. Byron and Carlyle were the oan 
chiefs of these two classes. 

Whilst acknowledging that every hu- 
man creature is a needed factor in the 
machinery of the world, we feel profound- 
ly the great value of wise, true men, and 
readily agree with Luther, “that God 
himself can not do without wise men.” 
Not that wise men directly work upon 
and lead upward the masses, for this they 
rarely have done, but because they influ- 
ence those who are the active, working 
teachers of the world, and their theories 
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are wrought into facts, into life, at second 
dr third removes from the original think- 
ér. Thus Emerson’s thought has made 
its way through Alcott, Thoreau, Mar- 
garet Fuller, and numberless others whom 
he thus stimulated. As an awakening 
power to minds of a similar order, his 
value is great and will continue, because 
his thought is in advance of all but the 
master-minds of the age. This is plainly 
shown by the opinions prevalent in re- 
gard to different writings. Those minds 
which like definite. statements prefer 
“ English Traits.” Those who would im- 
bibe some philosophical ideas without 
too close study, choose “ Representative 
Men.” Women whose minds have not 
been trained to severe thought, prefer 
the essays upon “ Beauty,” “ Manners,” 
“ Gifts,” “ Nature,” etc. The philosophi- 
cal thinker reads “The Transcendental- 
ist,” “The Poet,” “The Over-Soul,” 
“Literary Ethics,” and “The American 
Scholar.” And all these writings are 


solid with thought. 


Emerson’s faith in the Divine Power 
and All-knowledge is very marked. 
His religion was in no way a religion of 
outward observances, but of soul-faith. 
He received God into his inmost life, 
wishing to be wholly possessed by the 
Divine influence; giving up self utterly 
he would have wished that his own per- 
sonality might be but a manifestation of 
the Divine will. With the Buddhist he 
desired absorption into the Divine. In 
the “ Over-Soul,” he says, “ Ineffable is 
the union of man and God in every act 
of the soul. The simplest person who 
in his integrity worships God, becomes 
God.” This implies either entire absorp- 
tion into the “ Over-Soul,” or it implies 
that God is but the name of that state of 
the soul of man when it shall. reach its 
highest development and become omnis- 
cient, omnipotent, and utterly pure. 

It is not easy from Emerson’s writings 
to arrange a creed, but his faith and pu- 
rity were such as to warrant the remark of 
one who said “that if Emerson were de- 
nied heaven, he would make heaven, 
wherever he might be.” The hard, New 





England orthodoxy, which formerly so 
keenly assailed him, has so softened its 
nature as almost to accept, as the sum of 
religion, the creed of Jesus, which seems 
also the sum of Emerson’s creed, “ Love 
God and thy neighbor.” In the address 
before the Divinity School of Cambridge, 
the following passage occurs: “If a man 
is at heart just, then in so far is he God; 
the safety of God, the majesty of God, do 
enter into that man with justice.” This 
teaching may seem irreverent to those 
who regard God as a resplendent being 
majestically seated upon his throne, ut- 
terly outside our life; yet to an aspiring 
mind seeking the highest purity, this idea 
of growing through every good deed, or 
thought nearer to the Infinite soul of the 
universe is touching and elevating in the 
highest degree. 

Emerson regards heaven as a name 
for the best state of mind and heart to 
which men may attain, rather than a place 
of half sensual, earthly delights, as re- 
garded by the majority. He says, “The 
good, by affinity seek the good ; the vile, 
by affinity the vile. Thus of their own 
volition souls proceed into heaven, into 
hell.” Souls utterly absorbed in evil, he 
thought might perhaps pass out of exist- 
ence, as the following extract shows: 

“Whilst a man seeks good ends he is 
strong by the whole strength of nature. 
In so far as he roves from these ends, he 
bereaves himself of power, of auxiliaries ; 
his being shrinks out of all remote chan- 
nels ; he becomes less and less a mote, a 
joint, until absolute badness is absolute 
death.” 

Every movement of Nature, Emerson 
deemed a miracle, a wonder-work of the 
great Soul of the universe. In Christ he 
saw a man filled with divine inspiration, 
moved by ecstasy of love and belief to class 
himself one with God, because of his soul- 
reaching wish after the divine perfection. 
Emerson was a true transcendentalist as 
he himself defined transcendentalism. 
He believed in waiting submissively and 
wholly upon the will of God, trusting 
him fully. A year ago he remarked pa- 
thetically, “ When one reaches such age, 
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his wits begin to wander; the heavens 
ought to open and receive him home.” 
Now he has gone home. 


Dead? no! forsuch a life there is no death. 

He rests, but lives, and in some yonder world 
‘Whose darkness light is, whose light effulgence, 
He holds commune with mighty poet-souls 
‘Whose change from earth to other sphere has saddened 
This our world, till Eden’s flowers bloom only 
Over graves. Yea, under every sod 

Some life of great or good has hid itself 

From men, and gone away to stay with God: 
Great with the greatness of a true, pure heart, 
Great with the greatness of a gentle life, 

And with the spirit that upholds the right 

He lived—and now, a grand, benign teacher 





Of highest truths, he sleeps as Plato sleeps, 

He as Homer sleeps, as sleeps the Shakspeare, 
As sleeps the teacher Socrates, he too 

With them and that serene and lofty Christ ; 
Whose life illumined earth and yet illumes 

The hearts of all the good, with these high souls 
He sleeps to earth—but dead—as common men 
May die, leaving no light of any worth 

To show the better path amid the labyrinths 
Of time, leaving no cross above the wayside 
Spring, no planted seed, no garnered harvest, 
Dead like these—he ne’er can be. He lives, 
And ever will, while thought immortal is, 
While spirit outlasts sense, and Truth Supreme 
And Purity and Love outshine the stars. 
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RACE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


“ These are the heroes who despise the Dutch 
And rail at new-come foreigners so much, 

Forgetting that themselves are all derived 

From the most scoundrel race that ever lived; 

A horrid race of rambling thieves and drones, 
‘Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns, 

The Pict and painted Briton, treacherous Scot, 

Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 

Whose red-haired offspring everywhere remains, 
Who, joined with Norman French, complete the breed 
From whence your true-born Englishmen proceed. 

And lest, by length of time it be pretended 

The climate may the modern race have mended, 
Wise Providence, to keep us what we are, 

Mixed us daily with exceeding care.” 


€O Defoe sang humorously a hundred 
and fifty years ago, and the truthful- 
ness of the humor is even more apparent 
than it wasthen. Perhaps there is no race 
now in the world made up of so large a 
variety of different elements as this 
Anglo-Saxon race, and one is compelled 
to acknowledge that these elements at the 
beginning and during the thousand years 
of its rise were not of the most lovely 
character. But no one belonging to this 
people need be ashamed of the resultant 
product. The elements, which, in the 
course of the centuries, were brought to- 
gether and combined, were elements of 
enterprise and power. The very traits 
that led to battling with hardship on sea 
and land so as to make conquests and 
take spoils, were traits which, in better 
times, made men capable of creating the 
Magna Charta and the Constitution of 
the United States. 
The admixture of so many different 





races has given to the Anglo-Saxon race 
a physical constitution of peculiar power. 
I do not assert that the men of this race 
can endure more and can accomplish 
more of physical labor than other men, 
but I do not fear to say, that for the ac- 
complishment of enterprises, whether of 
work or travel or explorations over sea 
and land, there never has been and 
there is not now, in the patient and suc. 
cessful endurance of privation and fu- 
tigue, in ability to carry forward enter- 
prises where mental power must be 
backed by physical force, a race superior 
to it. This has been demonstrated on 
every continent and in every sea ; in Arctic 
cold, in tropic heat, in malarial swamps, 
over trackless oceans, these Franklins, 
and Livingstones, and Strains, and Stan- 
leys, have shown the fiber of the race. 
Among the several epigrammatic sen- 
tences uttered by General Grant, and 
which have passed into history, was one 
in reference to the English soldier. I do 
not doubt that when he said it, he had 
in his eye that peculiar gait of his veter- 
ans, with which he had seen them so 
often march to victory. It was in a 
brief address, I believe, at Gibraltar. He 
said, that he had seen most of the sol- 
diers of the Continent; that he liked the 
German soldiers, that the Spanish sol- 
diers needed only good officers to make 
them superior, but he had seen nothing 
to compare with the English? “There 
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is,” said he, “something about them not 
found in any other soldiers; it may be 
their Anglo-Saxon blood, ‘hey have the 
swing of conquest.” In that vivid phrase 
he describes the race, and history, past, as 
well as the outlook of the future, con- 
firms it. 

The physique is not gigantic, but the 
well-knit frame accepts hardships buoy- 
antly, throws off disease readily, rises 
superior to weariness, and is able to obey 
the iron will that commands it. 

The power of assimilation is a not less 
marked peculiarity of this race. By this 
is meant, that the race easily and readily 
absorbs every other race that becomes 
associated with it. It is marvelous how 
quickly the distinctive qualities of other 
races are lost in the pervading influence 
of this one, while at the same time it 
persistently maintains all its own charac- 
teristics. 

In the United States this has been 
illustrated, under the face of our peculiar 
circumstances in a more emphatic way 
than in England. Now, for two hundred 
years and for some six generations, this 
Anglo-Saxon race has been receiving 
from all lauds and all races, to an extent 
never before paralleled, foreign elements ; 
but it has maintained its own type as 
clear, distinct, and well-disposed as if it 
had been dwelling apart all the time. It 
has taken to its home and associations, in 
some years at the rate of a thousand 
a day, men from other lands, people 
with their own languages, dress, habits, 
physical characteristics, but with its won- 
derful chemistry it has combined them 
with itself, taking from them a portion of 
their elemental character, but quickly 
destroying their identity. Their race 
distinctions are soon pervaded by the 
common and prevailing Anglo-American 
life. 

It would seem that no other race is 
strong enough long to maintain itself in 
connection with this master power. Irish, 
or Scotch, or Scandinavians, or Asiatic, or 
even African, have not race power enough 
to overcome it ; it dominates and changes 
them, taking the better and leaving the 





poerer elements behind, a rejected re- 
siduum, What it has taken it has assimi- 
lated so fully that it is all its own, and 
has gone to make a fuller and broader life, 
but the same life. 

Its danguage is a distinct peculiarity of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Like the race 
itself, the language is largely made up of 
material drawn from the languages of all 
times and all peoples. Perhaps there is 
no language which so readily and so per- 
fectly receives into itself the words, 
terms, and idioms of other tongues. For- 
eign words and phrases, which, when first 
heard, seem so strange, that they never 
could find a home, like some Mongolian 
with almond-shaped eye and trailing 
queue, yet, before one is aware they are 
grown familiar and are a part of the 
family speech. 

The language has a peculiar power of 
adapting itself to any range of human 
thought or necessity. It goes into any 
field of investigation and finds itself at 
home. If the field be physical science, if 
it be metaphysics, if it be religion; what- 
ever the subject may be, it has terms, or 
it will at once make them, that are adapted 
to the work. The Greek, with all its 
wonderful flexibility and richness, was 
not equal to it. It has what that glorious 
tongue had—adaptation to all mental 
science, and the subtleties of metaphysical 
thought, and it has beside a wider reach 
over the fields of natural science all 
undiscovered when Plato and Aristotle 
wrote. 

This language is cosmopolitan, not only 
in form, but more and more in fact. It 
goes over the world as no other language 
goes. If we were to inquire what lan- 
guage will probably be the prevailing 
medium of communication between the 
nations, the answer would be—the En- 
glish language has a larger promise in it 
than any other. What other language 
canbe put successfully in competition 
with it? Shall it be French or Spanish? 
Each of them, however they may have 
prevailed, have receded from the field 
they once occupied so well; and neither 
of them now spread much in newer 
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lands. The German, richer, has as little 
of sweep as they. But this Anglo-Saxon 
tongue is heard more and more in every 
land. It goes round the world with the 
drum-beat of England, it is borne every- 
where with the fabrics of America. In 
the ports of China and Japan, all over 
India, on the coast of Arabia, up the 
Nile, in the interior of Africa, at Mtesa’s 
home, over Southern Africa, on its west 
coast, all over this North American Conti- 
nent, in Australia, in the islands of the 
mid-Pacific, in the empires that grow up 
in the South Pacific, this language is 
heard, and not only heard, but becomes 
more and more the prevailing tongue. 
It will not be long before the Sandwich 
Islands, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
rest have no other language. Now, all 
over the earth its songs are sung, its 
greetings are shouted in mariners’ trum- 
pets over every sea, its messages are 
flashed on every ocean-bed. 

Another peculiar characteristic of this 
race is its zdea of freedom. The Anglo- 
Saxon idea of man is, that he is the free 
subject of law. Personal freedom and 
obedience to law—these are the twin 
thoughts ‘in the mind of this people. 
Liberty, not license; obedience, not slav- 
ery—these go hand in hand with us. 

Thése great ideas had their birth, first, 
through centuries of struggle in Great 
Britain, and their fullness of beauty and 
strength in the United States. Among 
no other people have they had so wide 
a sweep, and from no other people do 
they so send out their influence. These 
ideas may be said to be the special in- 
heritance and possession of this race. 
They are becoming through its example 
and influence more and more universal, 
if not as attainments, yet as aspirations. 
They have gone out from this race, some- 
times with a distinct and understood 
march, and at others, with a silent but 
steady and pervasive power ; but, in either 
way they have proceeded from the same 
source. Men everywhere are asking for 
freedom and learning slowly, alas, at 
times, but still learning, that freedom 
means triumphant law. This is the An- 
glo-Saxon thought. 





The inventive genius of the race makes 
another characteristic. Since those great 
discoveries which changed the world, 
the compass, gunpowder, and the print- 
ing-press, made by men of other races, 
the great inventions which have made 
forever memorable this last century have 
largely been produced by Anglo-Saxons. 
What a chapter in the history of the 
world has been given in these later 
times! The power-loom, the spinning- 
jenny, the cotton-gin, the steam-engine, 
the electric telegraph, the iron plow, the 
sewing-machine. What would the world 
be without them? and they are the pro- 
ductions of Anglo-Saxons. 

The mind of this people has a com- 
bination of elements never seen before— 
intellectual subtlety and power of abstract 
thought embodied in a Newton, together 
with an intense practicability, which at 
once puts every discovery and the result 
of every research into immediate use for 
the benefit of men, giving the world a 
Morse. ‘The Asiatic, the Greek, the 
Roman mind, at their best estate, never 
had this intermingling of qualities so 
opposite. But how the history of each 
year exhibits it in the work which this 
people is doing ! 

Commercial enterprise may be named 
as a characteristic of the race. Beyond 
any other, its merchants and its produc- 
tions are found wherever man is found. 
Its propeller wheels vex the waters of 
every harbor, its ships skim over every 
sea; no climate is too rigorous or too 
deadly, na island too far away—thither go 
this people, bearing in their hands what- 
ever shall clothe or feed, help the labor, 
or elevate the condition of any people or 
any land. 

It may not be philanthropy, it may be 
only a sordid and wicked pursuit of gain ; 
it may be opium or it may be wheat, it 
may be revolvers or it may be sewing- 
machines, but with them these men. of 
commerce go everywhere. 

Not the least distinguishing character- 
istic of this race is its spzrzt of coloniza- 
tion. Gradually and for a century and 
more nations once famous for sending 
out colonies, such as Spanish and Portu- 
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guese, have ceased to do so. But this 
people for two hundred and fifty years 
have been planting colonies and making 
nations all over the éarth. They are 
doing it with greater activity and success 
thap ever before. Instead of becoming 
feebler, this spirit of colonization ad- 
vances with undiminished and increasing 
vigor. 

They have spread their civilization over 
this continent of America and have 
filled it with their people; they discov- 
ered and are peopiling the vast island 
continent, Australia; they found, pos- 
sessed, and are making out of New Zea- 
land another England in the South Pa- 
cific; they are moulding with the same 
civilization India with its two hundred 
millions; they are building up States in 
South Africa. So, wherever one may 
turn, he shall find the men of this master- 
ful race, not as transient travelers or 
restless comers, but as men who have 
made themselves a home and are build- 
ing them securely for the generations to 
come. 

An enumeration of these race charac- 
teristics of the Anglo-Saxon would be in- 
complete were we to leave out of view its 
religion. It is a people acknowledging 
allegiance to no religious power, submit- 
ting to no hierarchy. Its supreme idea 

is, in this region of sacred things, the ab- 
' solute freedom of each man’s conscience, 
his entire liberty to worship God in the 
way which he himself shall choose, or 
not to worship at all, if such be his elec- 
tion. It claims for itself and for all 
men the right of free thought, and the 
expression of thought within the tenets 
of law that protects the peace and the 
common good of the community. 

It carries with it wherever it goes and 
into whatever lands, two things—the 
grandest powers to mould the character 
of peoples. Whatever men may believe 
as to the truthfulness of the one or the 
sacredness of the other, these two things 
go with the outreaching of the race. 

It does not seem to matter whether 
the men who first find their way into 
new lands have any zeal for Christianity 





or not; somehow or other, and sooner o1 
later, and usually with their advent, these 
two things come, and come to stay. 
The track of the discoverers’ vessels may 
have faded from the ocean waves a@cen- 
tury and more, but it is marked whether 
it looked eastward or westward by the day 
of the week on which in some island Sun- 
day is observed. So it is, that wherever 
this race goes, however the fact may be 
explained, this Sabbath-day comes with 
its restfulness and refreshment. 

And with as absolute a certainty the 
sacred Book of this people goes with it. 
I give no explanation of it. I simply 
point out the fact, that wherever this 
Anglo-Saxon race goes, there the Bible 
is found. If the new men of the race are 
seen, if their speech is heard, very soon 
this book is seen and its voice heard. I 
believe that it is one of the things which 
makes the race what it is. However 
that may be, no one can dispute the fact 
of its inevitable presence with the pres- 
ence of this people. It is characteristic. 

To one who thoughtfully considers it, 
there is something which can not but 
arrest the attention in some of these 
aspects of the Anglo-Saxon march of 
civilization. Certain forces clearly enough 
have been at work and the race has 
always carried with it certain phases 
which are as distinctive and more dis- 
tinctive than have marked the progress 
of any of those races which have ruled in 
human history. The Saracenic race with 
its fiercer distinguishing characteristic 
civilization, never held in front of it 
things more clearly exhibited as domi- 
nant forces, and never left behind it 
clearer evidences of their power. 

Whether we shall say—fost hoc or prop- 
ter hoc—that these things were the causes 
or the occasions of what we find, they 
are there. These three things—the Bible, 
the Sabbath, and their peculiar suprem- 
acy of Law, coupled with absolute free- 
dom of thought—wherever the race goes, 
these three things go with it with never- 
varying uniformity. Take these three 
things away from it, and avery large 
part of all that sets the race apart from 
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others are gone. It is no purpose of this 
article to give any opinion as to the 
sacred authority of the Bible or of the 
Christian Sunday; nor even to assert 
that these are forces which have made 
the race what it is, but merely to point 
out the fact that they seem to be in- 
separably connected with its power and 
progress. Wherever the -race is found 
these things are found, and it is never 


found without them. 
WILLIAM AIKMAN, 





> 


THE IMPORTANT PERIOD OF MAN’S 
LiFE.—From the age of forty to that of 
sixty a man who properly regulates him- 
self may be considered in the prime of life. 
His mature strength of constitution ren- 
ders him almost impervious to the highest 
attacks of disease, and all the functions are 
inorder. Having gone a year or two past 
sixty, however, he arrives at the critical 
period of existence; the river of death 
flows before him, and he remains at a 
standstill. But athwart this river is a 
viaduct, called the “ Turn of Life,” which, 
if crossed in safety, leads to the valley of 
“Old Age,” around which the river winds, 
and then flows without a doubt of cause- 
way to affect its passage. The bridge is, 
however, constructed of fragile materials, 
and it depends upon how it is trodden 
whether it bend or break. Gout, apoplexy, 
and other bad maladies are also in the vi- 
cinity to waylay the traveler and thrust 
him from the pass; but let him gird up 





his loins and provide himself with perfect 
composure. To quote a metaphor, the 
“turn of life” has a turn either to a pro- 
longed walk or into the grave. The sys- 
tem and power having reached their ut- 
most expansion now begin either to close, 
like flowers at sunset, or break down at 
once. One injudicious stimulant, a single 
fatal excitement, may force it beyond its 
strength, whilst a careful supply of props 
and the withdrawal of all that tends to 
force a plant will sustain it in its beauty 
and vigor until night has nearly set in. 





THE CONSCIENCE MUST BE EDU- 
CATED.—Why (and this is our last mur- 
mur) is insincerity so common a vice? 
Why is gossip so frequently malignant in 
effect, if not in intent? Why is scandal 
so self-propagating and so rapid in its 
movement? Why is life in a great 
boarding-house often offensive to the 
best persons, perilous to the young, and 
delicious to the idle and unprincipled ? 
It must be because tongues wag without 
reference to conscience. But conscience 
is like other faculties of the human be- 
ing: it has to be guided, trained, and de- 
veloped. How best to do this, is a ques- 
tion very differently answered among 
schools of thought; but among them all 
the admission would be made that con- 
science is to be trained; and failure in 
this respect proves a partial education. 

DR. JOHN HALL. 





MARY. 


Way are thine eyes so deep and blue— 
Why have thy teeth such pearly hue? 
Why is thy hair so golden brown— 
And why thy form so softly round? 
Hebe is not more youthful, 
And no one half so truthful, 
Mary! Plary, dear. 


Ah, Mary, in thy toned voice 

I find the music of my choice ! 

And who would graceful motion see, 
Has only need to look at thee! 





In these pale days, O Mary, tell: 

How came the rose with thee to dwell ? 
And who gave thee a name so sweet, 
A name for virtue only meet? 


All kindness speaketh thro’ thine eyes, 
And pity thro’ thy tender sighs ! 
In thee I more than beauty see, 
Do all the graces wait on thee ? 
Hebe is not more youthful, 
And no one half so truthful: 
Mary! Mary, dear! 
GRACE B. HORR. 
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REMINISCENCES OF LONGFELLOW AND THE OLD HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 






“T'll still stay, to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


_—— a great soul has departed from 
earth, we look back lovingly and 
longingly on the tender words, the beau- 
tiful thoughts, the noble life, that so 
cheered and helped us on through our 
longest, hardest tasks. How many gold- 
en memories we find gathered and gar- 
nered here and there, and everywhere, by 





W. Longfellow was born in Portland, 
Maine,” but few of us may know how the 
quaint surroundings of his boyhood’s 
home gave freshness and sweetness and 
brightness to the after-flowering of his 
song. A little way from the spot where 
the first settler landed and built his cabin 
two hundred and fifty years ago, in a 























LoncGretitow’s House at CAMBRIDGE. 


wayside, seaside, and fireside, of our be- 
loved departed poet Longfellow. We are 
better and happier for having read and 
learned his song—for sitting by his side, 
in his own home, and hearing his wise, 
kind, bright words, we can not be too 
thankful, now that the old house beauti- 
ful knows him no more. All have read 
in cyclopedia and biography: “Henry 








square house in Portland, the blue-eyed, 
auburn-haired boy was born, and early 
named after the brave, noble uncle so 
tenderly loved, so bitterly mourned, by 
the poet’s mother, Lieutenant Henry 
Wadsworth, whp, only three years before, 
had lost his life at Tripoli, when one 
night gallantly attempting “to destroy 
the enemy’s flotilla by a fireship.” 
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In that old square house, on Congress 
Street, there were fourteen front windows. 
Long before his childish feet could walk 
along its shores, Longfellow’s young eyes 
looked out on the waters of a beautiful 
bay and those 


“ 


. . +. islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams.” 


Onward, far away to the White Mount- 
ains, for eighty miles, a lovely landscape 
glowed in the morning sun, till Mount 
Washington’s shadowy peaks towered in 
the dim horizon beyond. In the high 
branches of the tall old pine trees near, 
the fish-hawks built, undisturbed, their 
nests. Within the walls of the old Puri- 
tan Portland church, never harp or viol 
sounded; drama and dance were forbidden 
in the public hall, but countless plovers 
and eurlews and sandbirds brought their 
music free to the silent shore, while, in 
the bright waters by the beach, many a 
Sabbath morning, the gray-haired minis- 
ter baptized sire and son in the Triune 
Name, in the faith of their pilgrim fathers. 

When trade revived, after the war, 
there were still quiet Sundays, but busy, 
bustling week-days. 

Brigs went forth from the wharf to the 
West Indies with their heavy cargoes of 
lumber and dried fish, and brought back 
their sugar and molasses. The boy Long- 
fellow loved to hear the songs of the 
“negro stevedores resounding along the 
wharves,” the screaming teamsters urging 
on their weary, tugging horses, while 
through the loads of charcoal, hoop- 
poles, and cord-wood coming over the 
hill, he could see the “cattle white with 
frost,”and the red sleighs of the tall moun- 
taineers in their “blue woolen frocks” 
bringing in their butter and cheese. A 
few old men still walked about in the 
crowd, with their cocked hats, their bush- 
wigs, and knee-breeches. The old men 
were all called daddies, the old ladies 
marms. Even the distilleries and tan- 
neries, the wharf and the rope-walk had 
their charm for him. He walked through 
the woods on the bay, climbed the observ- 
atory on the hill; and the pottery had 





its fascination for the boy poet. “ He 
visited the old potter at his wheel under 
the hill, and he saw him go to and fro 
under the branches of the trees.” The 
picture of the potter, with the light and 
shade falling on him, never left the boy’s 
mind, and, in 1877, he published his poem 
of Keramos, beginning thus : 
“ Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn round and round 
Without a pause, without a sound, 
To speed the flying world away. 
This clay, well mixed with warl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand, 


For some must follow, and some command, 
Though all are made of clay! 


“ Thus sang the potter at his task, 
Beneath the blossoming hawthorn tree, 
While o’er his features like a mask, 
The quilted sunshine and leaf-shade 
Moved as the boughs above him swayed, 
And clothed him till he seemed to be 
A figure woven in tapestry.” 


How like a slumbering flower-seed this 
poem lay folded in the boy’s soul, after 
more than fifty years to burst forth like 
an opening crown imperial of song. 

Longfellow early went to Marm Fel- 
lows’ school, but deeper and sweeter 
than all the lore she taught him, was the 
music and the mystery of the shore, the 
ships and the sea. In his poem “My 
Lost Youth,” he says: 


** T remember the black wharves and the slips 
And the sea-tides tossing free 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still, 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Longfellow’s first teachers were the sky 
and the bay, the wind, the brook, and the 
sea. 
Longfellow received from his father the 
delicate lines of his face, and bright, 
buoyant, genial nature ; from father,grand- 
father, and great-grandfather a courtly 
grace, a sterling mind, and a noble heart. 
Through his mother, Gilpah, he inherited 
the nobility, firmness, and fervor of five 
Mayflower pilgrims ; two of these—Elder 
Brewster and Captain John Alden—he 
immortalized in “ The Courtship of Miles 
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Standish.” Some of his boy poems were 
published in the Portland papers. 

“When only ten years old, one night 
he stole out of the house, with a copy of 
some verses he had written—a very little 
poem—in his breast pocket. He walked 
by the door of the newspaper office on 
the corner, two or three times, and then, 
gathering courage and watching the 
chance when nobody saw him, he stood 
on his toes, reaching up and dropped the 
poem in the letter-box. He hurried 
home with a fluttering heart, but the 
next evening he walked by the office 
again, and from the opposite side of the 
street he looked up at the printers at 
their work in their shirt-sleeves, each 
with a shaded lamp over his case. : ‘ May- 
be they are printing my poem,’ he said. 
When the family newspaper came in, he 
carried it away to a secret corner, and 
there, sure enough, heading the ‘ Poet’s 
Corner,’ were his verses.” 

When telling this story, long after, 
when honor and fame in full measure 
were his, he said with a smile, “I don’t 
think any other literary success of my 
life has made me quite so happy since.” 

Going awhile to the Portland Acade- 
my, Longfellow entered at the age of 
fourteen Bowdoin College. There his 
expressive face, graceful manners, bril- 
liant compositions, elegant translations 
of Horace, and his able contributions to 
the press, his excellence in every task at- 
tracted the attention of all, and won for 
him many enthusiastic admirers. For 
his poems written in college, for the Zz¢- 
erary Gazette, he received the sum of one 
dollar each. For his one poem—the 
“Hanging of the Crane,” written years 
after, he received from Robert Bonner 
$4,000. His hymn of the “Moravian 
Nuns” was written at college, before he 
was nineteen. Graduating with honor, 
he studied law in his father’s office, but 
at nineteen he was offered a professor- 
ship of modern languages and literature 
at Bowdoin College. He studied litera- 
ture four years abroad, in Spain, France, 
Italy, Germany, and then, after three 
years of a brilliant professorship and of 





literary success, he was married to Mary 
Flora Potter, daughter of Judge Potter, 
of Portland, very lovely in person and 
rarely gifted in mind. 
‘** She was the being beauteous, 
Who unto his youth was given.” 

After four happy years with her, he 
was appointed Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Cambridge, and while abroad 
with his lovely wife, studying the lan- 
guages of Northern Europe, the Swedish 
and the Danish, she died suddenly at 
Rotterdam, and since her death his 
“Footsteps of Angels” have echoed 
through every bereaved and desolate 
soul their consolation. Remaining in 
Europe a year after his wife’s death, he 
returned to Harvard, and, for eighteen 
years, was professor there. 

In 1839, while in Switzerland, “he met 
the family of Mr. Nathan Appleton, of 
Boston, traveling through the country 
with footmen and postilions.” The 
daughter, Fanny Appleton, was a beauti- 
ful girl of eighteen, and she won the 
poet’s heart. It is said that Mr. Long- 
feliow won his wife by the writing of 
“Hyperion.” It was written most of it 
in Europe, when Mr. Longfellow was only 
twenty-nine, and the heroine of the ro- 
mance was Fanny Appleton, under the 
name of Mary Ashburton. This book 
brought, says one, Germany to America, 
and was our guide into a new world of 
delight. Up to 1851 more than fourteen 
thousand five hundred copies had been 
sold, and the book is still one of the best 
guides to the Rhine and Heidelberg. 

Four years after the poet met Miss Ap- 
pleton, they were married, and for twen- 
ty years their life was happy and tran- 
quil. Said Mr. Longfellow to an intimate 
friend: “I was too happy then. I might 
fancy the gods envied, if I could fancy 
heathen gods.” There were five children 
given them—Charles Appleton, Ernest 
Wadsworth, Alice N., Edith (the wife now 
of Richard Henry Dana), and Annie Al- 
legfa. But the poet was not too happy 


‘long; with five lovely children, a beauti- 


ful home, a noble and lovely wife, fame, 
honor, wealth, all the world could give, 
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there came to him an “ ever-abiding sor- 
row.” On July 9, 1861, while Mrs. 
Longfellow was sealing an envelope, in- 
closing one of her children’s curls she 
had just cut off, her dress took fire from 
the wax taper with which she had sealed 
the letter. Asthe summer dress was light 
and inflammable, the flames could not 
easily be extinguished. “ Mr. Longfellow 
ran out from an adjoining room, clasped 
his wife in his arms, partly subduing the 
fire on one side of her face and body; 
but the flames had done their fatal 
work—she expired in a few hours, 
in great suffering. Severely burned 
himself, and almost wild with grief, 
Mr. Longfellow shut himself up in 
his room, walking to and fro, and 
wringing his hands, crying out, ‘Oh, 
my beautiful wife! My beautiful 
wife!’ He never recovered from 
the shock which so early whitened 
his hair, and gave a tinge of sadness 
to every after-joy of his life. The 
side of Mrs. Longfellow’s face that 
her husband had protected from 
the flames, looked as fresh and 
beautiful as if she were asleep, as 
she lay in the coffin.” 

The face of this wife hangs over 
the mantel, just opposite Mr. Long- 
fellow’s bed, in the room where he 
always slept. It was the first face 
he looked upon, as he opened his 
eyes in the morning. I have seen 
in this old house beautiful five pict- 
ures of Mrs. Longfellow. In the lit- 





that Longfellow has written in verse.” 
The coverlid on the bed where for years 
Mr. Longfellow had slept was of down, 
the upper side was of green silk—a deli- 
cate apple green—the lining was rose- 
colored silk. On the table in front of his 
bed was a vase filled with dried rose-leaves 
—the leaves of the roses his friends had 
given him. There were books in the 
room, and portraits of Mr. Longfellow in 
different phases and sizes. Just back of 
this room was a roomful of books, a kind 





A CORNER IN THE StTupy. 


tle room out of the parlor is an excellent |of young library. There were books 


picture of Mrs. Longfellow, taken when 
a young girl, her head resting on her 
hand. Close beside Mr. Longfellow’s bed, 
at the left hand, hung a large picture of 
“Evangeline.” Evangeline was ever 
by his side when he slept and when he 
woke. The picture of Evangeline was 
designed by Faed, and gave Mr. Long- 
fellow much pleasure, “More than thirty- 
seven thousand ccpics of the poem 
“ Evangeline” were sold in ten years. 
Next to “ Excelsior” and the “ Psalm of 
Life,” “ Evangeline” is ranked by many 
“as a work of art superior to all else 





everywhere, and a room near the poet’s 
chamber where the poet took his daily 
exercise to strengthen hand and limb. 
Books, birds, flowers, and children—how 
he loved them all, and the least little gift 
of a friend he carefully kept and prized. 
There is something in every room of the 
Longfellow house to charra the eye, and 
each room is a study in itself. 

On coming to Cambridge in 1836, Mr. 
Longfellow had applied at this “ Braizie 
house,” as it was then called, for a room, 
and he long occupied the north-east 
chamber, called Washington’s room, upon 
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the front of the house, looking over the 
meadows to the river. The young poet 
felt at home in the quiet atmosphere of 
this beautiful room, so quaintly “ adorned 
by the gayly-painted tiles characteristic 
of houses built a century ago.” On the 
year that he was married (1843) his father- 
in-law, Mr. Nathan Appleton, bought the 
Braizie estate for Mr. Longfellow, giving 
him also a deed of the lot opposite the 
house, having an “‘ unobstructed view of 
the broad rich meadows of the Charles 
River, and the steeples of Brighton in 
the distance.” The view is so beautiful 
it will never leave my memory. If every 
poet could have such a home, I thought, 
as I stood in Mr. Longfellow’s door and 
looked across over the meadow glowing in 
the sunshine. The organ-grinder always 
had six cents at Mr. Longfellow’s door. 
An Italian was playing his sweetest strain 
as I walked up the steps. He lifted his 
hat and gave me a most deferential bow 
as I passed. Was I not entering the door 
almost sacred in his eyes ? 

Washington’s room was for years the 
nursery of the poet’s children. As they 
grew older, Mr. Longfellow purchased 
some adjoining lots, on one of which is 
the house now occupied by his son Ernest. 
He bought another lot in the rear, and 
on this lot Mr. Ernest Longfellow has 
erected a cottage in the Queen Anne 
style. Mr. Longfellow’s estate comprised 
about ten acres. “The old house was 
built in 1759. This is the date on an 
iron in the back of one of the chimneys.” 
The house is built “ in the Georgian style, 
square in front, the color buff, with win- 
dow framings, antique pilasters, and bal- 
ustrade on the roof, all in white. It stands 
fifty yards back from Brattle Street, on a 
slight rise in the ground, broken by two 
grassy terraces. The wall along the in- 
side has a high hedge of purple and white 
lilac bushes. In the grounds around are 


tall trees and shrubs. Along each side. 


of the house extends a wide veranda. 
In front the view stretches away to the 
Brighton meadows and hills often suf- 
fused with dim gray and violet tints.” 

Lady Washington’s drawing-room—the 





Longfellow parlor—has its furniture of 
white satin covered with gay flowers in 
vines and clusters, and chairs and sofas 
glowing with the same flowers, and in the 
large mirror the flowers in chair and sofa 
and carpet bloom again. In the dining- 
room we see rare old china and striking 
family portraits, and the “ blue-eyed ban- 
ditti,” Edith, Alice, and Allegra, look 
down from the walls. The dark-toned 
library is homelike and elegant, with its 
book-lined walls, its portraits, bronzes, 
and screens. Here is one of the most 
striking pictures in the house—the por- 
trait of Liszt standing in the convent door 
and Holding a lighted candle high over 
his head. His wonderful face you see 
glowing out from the candle-rays like an 
aureole round his head. The long black 
robe, the spiritual face, the illumined 
rays, once seen you never forget. But 
the “study” is the most interesting room 
in the house; from floor to ceiling are dark 
shining oak panels. “The windows are 
circular, headed with heavy wooden mul- 
lions; the tall oak chimney-piece has 
classic ornamentations. The lofty oaken 
book-cases, completely covering the sides 
of the room, are framed in dark-red cloth. 
Here and there are ornamental brackets 
and marble busts, and with them a fine 
effigy of Washington. Easy-chairs and 
reading-stands are scattered around.” 
There were, when I have been there, 
flowers always in the study. “In the 
center of the room, covered with a well- 
worn Persian carpet, is a round table, lit- 
tered with books and pamphlets. By 
that table the poet sat andwrote. As he 
looked up to speak to you, his eye so 
tender, yet so bright, seemed to be so 
keen and clear as if it ‘read you through 
and through.’ On the study wall is 
framed and hung the picture of the Swed- 
ish poet, Wallin, with the poem he wrote 
in Swedish on George Washington. 


Among Mr. Longfellow’s treasures was a 


letter he yolued most highly from the 
Swedish poet, Bishop Tegnér. In a little 
room out of Lady Washington’s drawing- 
room is a picture of the Village Smithy, 
and the spreading chestnut-tree before it. 
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All that is left now of the Smithy is this 
picture.” Very much to Longfellow’s re- 
gret and against his earnest expostula- 
tions, to widen Brattle Street, the beauti- 
ful old chestnut-tree was taken down. 
“Early in the morning the choppers were 
at it. Like burning sparks from the'an- 
vil the chips flew in eyery direction, and 
soon a crash was heard and the cry went 
up, ‘The old chestnut is down!’ The 
word ran from lipto lip. A crowd quick- 
ly collected, and all, rushing out from 
house to house just as they were, without 
coat or hat, each bore off some fragment 
as a souvenir, until an officer interfered 
and the plunder ceased. So the tree fell, 
but it was at last proposed to the city 
fathers that the children of the public 
schools, by small subscriptions, should 
build out of its wood a great arm-chair 
for the poet’s study.” And when the 
chair was placed beside the mantel, the 
poet gave orders that every child might 
come to see it, “and the tramp of little 
feet through the halls for months was the 
despair of housemaids.” The wood is 
ebonized, the chair is perfectly black, the 
cushion and arms are of green leather: 
“The castors are glass balls set in sock- 
ets.” In the chair’s back is a piece of 
beautiful carving, of horse-chestnut leaves 
and flowers. In other parts of the chair 
in graceful groups are finely-wrought 
horse-chestnut leaves and burrs. The 
verse beginning “And children coming 
home from school,” etc.,’is raised in Ger- 
man text around the seat. 
This inscription is on a brass plate un- 


der the cushion: P 
To 

The Author 
- of 


. The Village Blacksmith, 
this chair, made from the wood of the spreading 
chestnut tree, 
is presented as 
an expression of grateful regard and veneration 
by 
the Children of Cambridge. 
who, with their friends, join in the best wishes and 
congratulations 
on 
this anniversary, 
February 27, 1879. 


Mr. Longfellow’s thanks, in a beautiful 








poem, “ From My Arm-Chair,” were first 
published in the Cambridge 7rzbune : 
* Am I a King, that I should call my own 
This splendid ebon throne? 


Or by what reason, or what right divine 
Can I proclaim it mine? 

“ And thus, dear children, have ye made for me 
This day a jubilee, 
And to my more than three-score years and ten 
Brought back my youth again.” 


When I saw him more than a year ago 
and told him he looked younger than 
ever, he said: “Iam not going to grow 
old, I am going to grow young now.” 
Let us believe that he is now immortally 
young. 

It may be a consolation to poets who 
receive little for their verses, that the 
“Psalm of Life” appeared in the Knzck- 
erbocker first, and was mever paid for at 
all. For the “ Voices of the Night,” first 
printed in the United States Literary Ga- 
zette, the poet accepted a copy of Chat- 
terton’s Works. For the “ Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” $25; for the “Skeleton in 
Armor,” $50. Never paid for the “ Psalm 
of Life”—but echo forever on its sweet 
harmonies—above all bird-song or cradle 
song—those tuneful, tearful words, how 
gloriously have they paid. Paltry gold 
can never pay their worth. Purely and 
free, like a golden dandelion in the green, 
like a golden star in the blue, they glow 
on, fadeless through ever-changing years. 
Could it come out now for the first time 
—that “Psalm of Life ””—what would be 
paid for it? “Bryant first won his fame 
by a hymn to ‘Death.’” The first poem 
of Longfellow’s that won him “ recogni- 
tion was that translation of those sound- 
ing Spanish lines, exalting the majesty of 
death and singing the shortness of human 
lite.” But the first song that rang with 
his own natural voice, winning the recog- 
nition of the world, was not a song of 
death ; it was a “ Psalm of Life.” 

“*Morituri Salutamus’ is the grandest 
hymn to age ever written.” 

“ Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate.” 

Mr. Longfellow had a rugged-lined 

face, a Roman nose, clear-blue, lustrous 
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eyts, “ deeply set, shaded by overhanging | Inever saw a nobler face, never knew 


brows.” Those eyes would change and 
deepen and brighten and sadden and 
sparkle with his varying moods. Some- 
times they were like wells of tenderness, 
sometimes fountains of over-bubbling 
mirth. When he repeated his own best 


verse, he had the far-off look of an inspired 


seer. These eyes were ever mirrors of his 
soaring, singing soul. The forehead was 
“ high, prominent, and square at the tem- 
ples. The cheek-bones were high, the 
face glowed with a beautiful carnation.” 
The calm, sweet, tender lips were full and 
clearly defined ; the mouth seemed gentler 
than the forehead. He combined in rare 
harmony a woman’s tenderness with a 
man’s manliness. 


a nobler nature, more gentle and humane, 

more hospitable and helpful. He would 

try to make you forget his own greatness 
| and bring out any little gift or charm you 
| might have. “Always write your best,” 
he Said ; “remember, your best.” 

The most encouraging words ever 
spoken to me, the most inspiring and 
cheering, came from the lips of the la- 
mented poet. 


And im that higher, brighter blue, 

His tuneful, deathless lyre 
Some happy soul may thrill anew 

With its ennobling fire. 
While evermore till latest time, 

May earth’s battalions long 
March to the music of his rhyme, 

And “ suffer and be strong.” 

LYDIA M. MILLARD, 








BERTHOLD 


AUERBACH, 


THE EMINENT GERMAN STORY WRITER. 


oy February of this year, this famous 

German writer died. His reputation 
as a novelist had long extended through- 
out the civilized world, and in the litera- 
ture of his own country he took rank at 


the head of novelists. He was born of | 


Jewish parents in a village of the Black 
Forest, called Nordstetten, in the year 


1812, and was given an excellent educa- | 


tion with the view to his becoming a 
minister or Rabbi in the Jewish Church. 
The young man, however, did not take 


Fellowship), the aim of which was to re- 
| establish Germany as a united nation. 
| He was arrested and imprisoned in the 
| Suabian fortress Hohenasberg, in 1835. 
| When Auerbach was released, he com- 
| menced his career as a popular writer, 
| living in Frankfort and then in Berlin, 
| Breslau, Dresden, and in other cities. 

He early obtained reputation as one of 
| the best popular writers in Germany by 
the publication of his “Schwarzwilder 
| Dorfgeschichten’” (Black Forest Village 








kindly to his parents’ wish, but at first | Stories) in 1843. They proved a new 
studied law, and then philosophy. At | kind of literary production, very accep- 
the University of Tubingen he attended | table to the reading class of Germany. 
the lectures of the celebrated Strauss, at | Having spent his childhood and youth 
that time an enthusiastic disciple of He- | among the villagers of the Black Forest, 
gelian philosophy, and was so impressed Auerbach was familiar with their simple 
by him that he gave much time to the | and industrious life, and he produced 
study of the liberal and pantheistic | pictures in which he revealed to the 
philosophy of that school and of Spinoza; | world its simple, touching beauty. In 
later translating the works of Spinoza | this he displayed his wonderful qualities 
from the Latin into German, and writing | as a writer. He does not describe nature ; 
a life of that eminent Jewish thinker. _ he represents it simply as it is, in all its 

Auerbach's impulsive temperament led | grandeur and beauty. No other German 
him to take. part in the political move- | writer of the time has given us such true 
ments of the students, known by the | and charming pictures of nature as Auer- 
name of the German Burschenschaft (or | bach ; no other one understood the voices 
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of the forest pines, the rivulets, and birds 
as Auerbach did. 

The best of all his village stories in the 
opinion of those familiar with his works, 
is “ Barfiissele” (Little Barefoot), the 
story of a little orphan girl, who by her 


| and with as great success. We need only 


to mention a few of his larger books to 
show how widely known he became, viz: 
“On the Heights,” “The Villa on the 
Rhine,” “ Walfried,” and ‘“Landolin.” 
These and others have been translated 














energy, faithful application to work, and 
fearless honesty overcomes the greatest 
difficulties, and cuts her way, as it were, 
through a wilderness of thorn-bushes and 
briars up to the position of a noble farm- 
er’s wife. 

Auerbach wrote for the masses, indeed, 





but he also wrote for the educated class, 


into various languages, and enjoyed by 
hundreds of thousands. He always wrote 
with a purpose, and that, in his own view 
of moral affairs, was the improvement 
and elevation of his readers in some re- 
spect. His early University teaching is, 
perhaps, the more noticeable in his best 
written volumes, since what there is of 
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religious thought woven into them par- 
takes of the pantheistic order. In “On 
the Heights” we have the illustration of 
a theory of self-redemption from sin and 
guilt. Dr. Gunther, the queen’s physi- 
cian, teaches Irma, the fallen beauty, how 
to atone for her error by withdrawing 
from society, and by making wooden 
spoons and forks for the poor! 

He died in the south of France on the 
8th of February, having gone there in 


vain, as it proved, to find relief from a mal- 


ady of long standing. 
His organization shows the man of 
strong feeling and prompt action. His 


intellect was mainly perceptive, with ' 


enough of reflection to mould his im- 
pressions into coherent order, and apply 
them in any direction which he deemed 
desirable. He was broad and liberal as a 
thinker, but not especially profound, 
The great organs of his side-head gave 
him a high appreciation of the practical 
in life; a strong sense of economy, 
energy, and industry, and also a warm 
appreciation of the beautiful and harmo- 
nious, especially in the every-day life of 
people. His imagination was vivid and 


| inspiring, but saw its best materials in 


the surroundings and conduct of life. 
As a man he was evidently positive, 
hearty, earnest, and emphatic. 





TRAVELING IN A HOUSE ON WHEELS. 


| epee JOURNAL :—It is raining as 
it only can rain in Maine and the 
adjacent province of New Brunswick, and 
I take the opportunity that the weather 
gives me to communicate with my old 


friend, the JOURNAL, I, with a brother 
photographer, am making a tour of the 
upper St. John’s River in a photographic 
saloon on wheels, 

The St. John is the largest river empty- 
ing at the coast between the St. Lawrence 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and is navigable 
for small steamers for a long distance. 
The water is deep, and the current re- 
markably swift and strong. The scenery 
along its banks is diversified, and in many 
places very beautiful, It rises in North- 
ern Maine; for some distance is the boun- 
dary line between Maine and New Bruns- 
wick ; sweeps by Fredericton, the capital 
of New Brunswick, and empties by the 
city of St. John, the largest settlement 
in the province. 

To reach the city of St. John take one 
of the boats of the International Steam- 
ship Line from Boston direct, or the 
Eastern or Boston and Maine Railroad 
to Portland, thence vza. Maine Central to 
Bangor, thence va. E. & N. A. R.R. to 
St. John. From St. John steamers of the 
Union Line convey passengers up the 
tiver to Fredericton, a small though beau- 





tifylly laid-out city, on a gentle slope 
near the river. It contains the Govern- 
ment buildings, and others of a good deal 
of beauty and importance. 

Opposite Fredericton you can take the 
New Brunswick Railroad to Woodstock, 
an active, thriving little city, forty-odd 
miles above the last-mentioned place. It 
is above Woodstock, in Carleton and Vic- 
toria Counties, New Brunswick, that we 
are making a summer’s work in the vil- 
lages and hamlets alongthe river. Cross- 
ing from Maine, we make our first stop at 
Florenceville, twenty-three miles above 
Woodstock. This village is very pleas- 
antly situated on the slope of a hill over- 
looking the river, which sweeps by in 
that grand, majestic way characteristic of 
the St, John. 

The village consists of but a single 
street, well lined with stores and dwell- 
ing-houses, while two other streets branch 
off at right angles tothe river. Quite an 
interesting feature of the place is the 
ferry across the river. 

On either side large posts are firmly 
set into the earth. From these there 
stretches from side to side a twisted wire 
rope of large size. On this are placed 
two grooved iron wheels, similar to those 
used upon rolling barn-doors, and from 
these ropes run to a flat-bottomed boat 
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below. When it is desired to cross, the 
rope connecting the forward end of the 
boat to the forward wheel is shortened by 
winding the boat-end up with a crank, 
and, the swift current catching the boat, 
causes the wheels to roll swiftly along the 
rope, @nd a quick passage is made. Pas- 
sengers, teams, and loads of all descrip- 
tion are thus ferried over. As the depot 
of the New Brunswick Railroad is oppo- 
site the village, a large amount of freight 
is brought across on the ferry. 

From Florenceville our road winds 
gracefully along the river shore. The 
banks, high and percipitous, are fringed 
with small white beeches that wave 
gracefully in the summer breeze; the 
farm-houses nestle in the laps of broad 
farms that slope from the wooded hills 
beyond, to the river; cattle, sheep, and 
horses graze in the pastures by the road- 
side, and lift their heads, half-affrighted, 
as they catch a sight of our “house on 
wheels,” and over all the beauteous land- 
scape smiles the glowing summer sun, 
and a look of contentment rests over all. 

We are remote from hotel accommo- 
dations, so our teamster unhitches his 
four horses, and, pouring a liberal supply 
of oats upon the grass, leaves them to 
eat to their satisfaction, while we gather 
a few wild strawberries from the fields 
near by, and finish our noonday meal 
with a draught of pure country milk, 
which we purchase at a farm-house. 

As we start again, a farmer approaches 
and asks: “ Where do you come from? 
Where are you going? How much does 
that building weigh? Isn’t it a pretty 
good tug for four horses? What’s that 
black stuff on your fingers—tar ?” 

The last answer, “Nitrate of silver,” 
apparently puzzles him, and he rubs his 
hands thoughtfully, as we move on to- 
ward Upper Wicklow. 

This place is not, as the reader might 
suppose, a village, but consists of a cross- 
road and a store—the store being a dwell- 
ing-house also. We draw up on the road- 
side by the river bank opposite the store, 
unhitch our team, and, in a few hours, 
are ready for work. 





Our first customer is a young man, clad 
in a rough homespun suit and woodman’s 
shirt, who walks in with his hat on one 
side of his head, and a quid of tobacco 
in his mouth. 

“ Well,” he drawls, “I’d kinder like to 
have my face drawed off if you think it 
won’t bust yer machine. Haw! haw! 
haw !” 

He evidently thinks the remark origi- 
nal and expects us to be convulsed with 
laughter. But we have heard the same 
phrase so many times each day for the 
year past, that to laugh is impossible. 
So we gravely inform him that there is no 
danger to be feared for the “machine,” 
as we have had our own face “drawed 
off” for the express purpose of intimidat- 
ing the potato-bugs. An uproarious laugh 
follows this remark, and our subject is in 
good humor for his picture. 

He first asks where to sit, and, when 
directed to the posing chair, sits down 
with his back to the camera, and, when 
requested to reverse his position, sits 
astride of the arm of the chair, which 
happens to be in front. But by a vigor- 
ous use of the operator’s hands, he is 
soon in position. 

Viewed through the camera, we find the 
cranial development to be thus: 

A head fully up to the average size, and 
of fair quality. Mirthfulness, Self-es- 
teem, an! Approbativeness in combina- 


| tion with large animal organs, giving a 


delight in coarse jokes and obscene sto- 
ries, and tales of personal prowess and 
bravado. The intellect and the higher 
nature, as represented throughrthe semi- 
intellectual and moral faculties, find but 
little expression in the life, and marks of 
low dissipation hover around the mouth. 
This is the type of a class, and yet there 
are exceptions, where “ the good, the true, 
and the beautiful” find their way to the 
surface. 

The necessity for some trifling pur- 
chase calls me to the store across the 
way, where I find “ye opulent merchant,” 
lying on his back on the counter, with 
one leg, on which the pant-leg has been. 
rolled up to the knee, elevated in the air, 
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at an angle of forty-five degrees, the boot 
and stocking just showing themselves 
from behind a tea-chest. A comical po- 
sition, and yet the old man is living an 
earnest, kindly life. 

We board at quite a comfortable farm- 
house, where the children, by actual 
count, number six, but if one were to 
judge by their incessant shouts of “ Mar”’ 
and “ Par,” the number of times they tip 
our tea over, and the wild.chorus of yells 
that arises every now and then, they would 
number twenty at least. 

In the morning, while we are yet in the 
land of dreams, two boys, of the ages of 
ten and twelve, burst unceremoniously 
into our room, and, despite our remarks 
that we shall be down presently, sit in 
staring wonder while we make our toilet. 
They make a similar attempt the next 
morning, but we have had the forethought 
to apply a patent door-fastener to the 
door, and are afraid that we really enjoy- 
ed their ineffectual attempts to enter. 
When we come out on the landing we see 





them roosting dejectedly on the stair- | 


rail. 

When our day’s work is over, and even- 
ing has come again, we leave the tu- 
multuous scene of the noise and visit our 
friend, the river. The banks here are 
nearly one hundred feet high, and, gener- 
ally speaking, are very steep. We clam- 
ber down a rude pathway, beside which a 
rill trickles, grasping the slender boughs 
at hand to prevent falling. Through 
the dense foliage the river glows in the 
rays of the setting sun like a broad 
band of gold, with here and there ripples 
that resemble antique carving. 

At the water’s edge we find ourselves 
on a narrow stretch of gravelly beach, 
broken here and there by huge dark 
rocks, and, again, by tiny streams that 
ripple through it. And the river rolls on 
and on, and on, peaceful and calm and 
grand in the knowledge of its might, re- 
ceiving with open arms its tributary 
streams, bearin, its burdens of coramerce, 
and being swallowed up at last in the 
great Atlantic: 

There is much of selfishness, much of 
wickedness, much of untruth in this 








world of ours; and yet we have seen hu- 
man lives that roll on as grandly, as 
peacefully, as lovingly as the St. John 
and are as fully swallowed up in the divine 
love as it is in the mighty ocean. 

There are many rough places in th> St. 
John, but often they are hidden. from 
sight by the depths of water; so in the 
lives of men there are many sorrows, but 
the: depths of soul possessed by some 
hide them from those whom they help 
along life’s highway. 

Our brother “artist” is with us, and, 
having business at Florenceville, he 
pushes off a raft that is lying at the shore, 
and floats slowly down the river, with the 
sunlight lingering about him, and the 
water smiling up at times as though 
pleased with his company. By-and-by, 
he drifts under the shadow of a bluff and 
is lost to view. So much it is like human 
life—drifting from sunshine into shadow, 
and from shadow into sunshine—that we 
turn with a half sigh, and clamber up the 
rough pathway, under the overhanging 
branches, to the meadows above. And 
yet, why need we sigh? Asin photog- 
raphy a certain amount of shadow is 
necessary to make a clear, distinct pict- 
ure ; so in human life shadow is necessa- 
ry to make that life show plainly for good. 
And it is in the shadow that the lamp of 
Hope and Love shines brightest. 

JAMES PERRIGO. 





> 


ANTICIPATION, 


*“ AT summer’s eve, when Heaven’s ethereal bow 

Spans with bright arch the glittering hills be- 
low, 

Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sunbright summit mingles with the 
sky ? 

Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 

More eweet than all the landscape smiling 
near ? 


“ Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Thus with delight we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life’s unmeasured -way : 
Thus from afar each dim discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath 

been, 
And every form that fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there.” 
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THE WITCH-MARK. 
CHAPTER I. 


“O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer! a brave vessel 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her ; 


Dashed all to pieces.” 
° —Tempest, Act 1, Scene 2. 


“ I WISH you wouldn't put our George 

on board that foreign-bound ship,” 
said a feeble voice to a stout man who 
puffed a cigar in a chair opposite. 

“Well, wife, it is all for the boy’s good. 
He’s nothing but a spooney as it is, and 
twill be the making of him. What’s the 
use of making pictures, anyway? He'll 
just be nothing as he gbes on.” 

At this moment a handsome boy of 
perhaps eighteen years, with a breezy stir 
and vivacity, entered, just in time to hear 
the latter part of what his father said, 
and he replied to it in a bright, off-hand 
way, that did not seem in the least 
spooney-like. 

“I guess you are about right, father, in 
thinking me a good-for-nothing. I'll go, 
mother; it’s only for a year, and, per- 
haps, it wz77 make a man of me.” And 
so it was decided that the youth should 
visit “ foreign ports ” in one of his father’s 
ships bound for China. 

The staunch ship Asza went her voy- 
age, George acting as a sort of super- 
cargo, which would seem to contradict 
the assertion of his father that he was 
good for nothing. He was no mean 
artist, and on the voyage delighted all on 
board with his ready caricatures of men 
and events. 

All was promising and prosperous till 
the Asza approached the end of her voy- 
age. It was near the period known as 
the line gale, or equinoctial storm, when 
off the rock-bound coast of Maine, that 
the hurricane came upon them in all its 
terrible might. They were off a long 
reef of rocks known as the Cuckolds, a 
heavy wind and tide drifting them thereon. 
Utter destruction was before them, when 
a sudden whirl of the furious elements 
drifted them aside, and dashed them 
upon the shore within a narrow bay of 








comparative safety. The stout ship, 
riven and tortured by the storm, was 
driven upon the rocks, and left there her 
staunch ribs, scattered and helpless. Few 
of the crew escaped, and among these 
George Radford, bruised and bleeding, 
survived the terrible ruin. 

He was roused to consciousness by a 
kindly voice saying, “ Take heart, manny ; 
you’re all right.” 

The gale had subsided with the ap- 
proach of day, and as the glorious lumi- 
nary blazed upon the still raging billows, 
and drove afar the black clouds, a sorrow- 
ful sight was opened to view: dead and 
dying men,. masses of cargo, and the bat- 
tered hull of man’s most perfect work- 
manship, looking in its ruin like some 
beautiful, sentient being overcome by 
a relentless destiny. 

The few inhabitants of the inhospitable 
region were not unused to these disasters, 
and afforded all the relief possible in sav- 
ing the cargo and supplying the wants of 
the few survivors of the catastrophe. 
George followed his guide to a hut under 
the lee of the promontory, where a woman 


placed him ona rude bed, and ministered : 


as best she could to his suffering condi- 
tion, dressing his wounds with the cool- 
ing leaves of burdock and plantain, infal- 
lible panaceas for all human aches and 
pains. For several days he was too ill to 
move, but at length he crawled out upon 
the rocks, where he sat gazing listlessly 
upon the long reach of ocean, dotted 
here and there by those rocky islands 
found along that coast ; ragged peaks of 
granite, many of which were surmounted 
by their beautiful garniture of trees. 
With the eye of an artist he took \in 
the wild, solitary grandeur of the scene, 
and with the inspiration of the poet, half 
chanted aloud a rude rhythm to the deep 
monotone of the unresting ocean. A 
touch upon his knee arrested his atten- 
tion, and looking down a small brown 
hand rested upon it, while its mate softly 
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tapped his shoulder, and a pair of dark 
eyes peered into his face, while a childish 
voice asked : 

“Do you feel bad to be cast away?” 

“Yes, indeed, I do.” 

“Tam glad of it,” she rejoined, with a 
laugh that was nearer to a sob. 

“Who are you, little one? Do you 
live in this region?” 

“I comed here in a big storm, just as 
you did. Granny says ‘tis an evil sign to 
you and me.” 

Radford now looked more attentively 
at the little shape leaning over him— 
brown-faced, with masses of yellow hair 
curling and burnt in the sun. A scanty 
gown, rudely blown away from round 
limbs, ¢xhibited their symmetry to the 
knees, while the feet were half hidden by 















































unaccordant with the rudeness of her 


derly pressed the little figure nearer to his 
side. At this she drew in a long breath, 
and, moving slightly back, said: 

“Oh, mister, you don’t know! I must 


looked hard at you when you didn’t 
know nothing, and she said you was like 
an angel, but 1 was—like——” 

“Like what?” asked the youth, smil- 
ing with a gratified, boyish vanity, and 
blushing at the same time. 

“T mustn’t tell; but the wicked man 
has put his mark on me.” 

She drew back, and stood erect on her 
bare feet, planted with peculiar firmness, 
and, bending her head, fixed her dark 
eyes upon his face under brows so con- 
tracted that they made a straight line 


means unhandsome. 

George was lost in studying the face 
artistically, and made no comment, at 
which she said : 

“You see what it is! All the witches 
are born with that black mark.” 

“ Well, the witches are born to be very 
handsome, then.” 






the kelp and sea-weed that covered the | 
rocks, Something strange, weird, and 


never let anybody like me. Granny | 


above them and across her forehead. It | 
was certainly very peculiar, but by no | 


This innocent flattery was interrupted 
by the call of Mrs. Hooker, who appear- 
ed on the sand below, and beckoned the 
child to follow her. Radford follow- 
ed also down the rocks to the little hut 
nestled below amid junipers and sage 
and tufts of wormwood and tansy. He 
now remembered that while he had been 
ill and helpless, he had heard a child 
croning rude rhymes, and several times a 
fresh, warm cheek had been pressed to 
his own. He had supposed this a mix- 
ture of his dreams and not reality, though 
some of the words she had sung haunt- 
ed his mind. 

He was able now to associate this with 
| the strange child of the rocks, and only 

wondered that he had seen so little of 
| her. That she was an exotic in this wild 
region was very evident; and how she 
should be left here, growing up in utter 
| ignorance, seemed incomprehensible. 





surroundings sent the blood back to his 
heart with a feeling of pain, and he ten- | 





CHAPTER II. e 


“* She dwelt amid the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove; 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love.” 


—WorpsworTH. 

JosH HOOKER, a low, square-built fish- 
| erman, had lived with his wife Sally more 
| than forty years under the hill, which 

sheltered them from the rough northern 

winds of that region. A simple-hearted, 

kindly pair were they, content with the 
| daily round of human necessities and 
neighborly offices, and devoid of any 
spark of what is called ambition. Once 
or twice a year Parson Sawyer, an apostle 
of the olden time, sculled his little 
wherry into the cove, and gave them, as 
best he might, scraps of reading, and 
what was more, his prayers and benedic- 
tions, otherwise their lives might be said 
| to be uneventful. 
| The great event of-their lives was, 
| however, when a heavy storm, ten years 
| before our story, drove the English brig- 
| antine Lzngard ashore, very nearly on the 
| spot where the Aséa was wrecked. Mr. 
| Hooker said : 
| “It was just the kind of storm that you 
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had, and the captain and all on board 
perished, but—” and he glanced at the 
little girl, who stood with her arm over 
his shoulder. 

“ All but me,” she interjected; and 
contracted her dark, delicate line over 
the eyes. 

“Yes, that’s so, Cosset; and the wreck 
brought us this here bird, this pretty, 
Mother-Carey chicken.” 

“Hush, Josh; don’t you know Father 
Sawyer told us not to pamper or be- 
praise Pauline ?” 

“Then her name is Pauline?” said 
George, admiring the girl’s elegant pose 
and low, white forehead, kept white by 
overhanging curls. 

“ Besides, Josh, all the people are afraid 
of Pauline because of the mark.” 

Josh answered by a low, incredulous 
laugh, and drew her nearer to himself, 
saying, after a pause: 

“If it is a witch-mark, I'll take all the 
mischief upon me that birdie can do,” at 
which the child patted his rough, beard- 
covered cheek with her small hand. 

The superstitions current in the past 
ages still keep their hold in obscure, soli- 
tary hamlets, where this feature of the 
eyebrows, the presence of a ruby‘mole, or 
crook of the little finger, are in our day 
regarded with superstitious horror by the 
ignorant. It was plain to be seen that 
Pauline had been made nervously sensi- 
tive by the disfavor of the people around 
her to the shape of her eyebrows, and she 
rather increased the intensity of their 
contour by the habit of involuntary con- 
traction of them. 

“Bless my soul!” cried Sally, starting 
from the settle upon which she was seat- 
ed netting a fish-net, and hurrying to the 
door, “if here aint the Parson!” 

Father Sawyer was a man of nearly 
ninety summers—tall, erect, of full but 
not corpulent size, who for seventy years 
had given religious instruction to the in- 
habitants along the coast and islands of 
north-east Maine. His voice was of that 
grave, sympathetic kind that wins the 
heart and inspires respect, while a pair of 
large, deep-set eyes, under black eye- 
brows, were of great beauty even now. 





“Well, Josh, I heard the shipwreck 
had brought you another Paul, and so I 
am here, you see.” Saying this, he dis- 
engaged a red bandanna from his head, 
showing a profusion of white, silky hair 
waving in curls to his shoulders. He 
now took the hand of George as he had 
done that of Josh and Sally, held him at 
arm’s length, and scrutinized his face. 

“You will do, young man; but as Paul 
found a viper to fasten on his hand at the 
shipwreck of Malita, we must see to it 
that only lambs, perhaps angels, meet 
you here.” 

“Amen!” responded George; and, to 
his surprise, the child uttered an amen 
also. 

“ And how is our Mother-Carey chick- 
en? Has she learned her lessons? and 
can she say her verses, aye?” 

“She’s a good girl, and l’arns her les- 
sons, Father; but somehow she’s so dif- 
ferent from us, that I pity the poor lamb.” 

“Run down to the wherry and bring 
me a bundle there. I have books and a 
paper or two, and a plum or so, yon 
shall see,” said the Parson. 

The child obeyed with alacrity, and 
when she was gone he took the arm of 
George, and leading him to a shelf on the 
rocks, thus addressed him: 

“I have lived so long that coming 
events seem now present, young man, 
and I foresee that God has designs in 
your coming here. That poor, bright 
child, perhaps through it may find help 
in some way. To take her from Josh 
would well-nigh break his heart; but 
Sally, a good creature, loving the child, 
has still a superstitious fear of her, and 
this is wrong done her.” 

“Ts there no clue to her history?” in- 
terrupted Radford. 

“Scarcely any. The mother, like others 
on board the Lingard, was washed on 
shore so exhausted that it was impossible 
to restore her, and she died, shielding to 
the last the poor infant of perhaps two 
years. I performed the sad rites over 
the dead, and never a more pitiful one. 
She must have been a comely woman. 
She gave the witch-mark to her child, 
which is not an ill one, to my eyes.” 
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“Nor to mine,” answered George. “I 
am an artist, and can admire Nature in 
all her manifestations.” 

The Parson’s fine eyes studied the face 
of his companion, and he at length re- 
plied: 

“An artist should be nearer to God 
than other men. I see no evil in your 
face.” 

Radford winced a little under this neg- 
ative praise ; perhaps all of us would feel 
the same. He arose as Father Sawyer 
did, and followed him up the bank to 
where a few old pines and hemlocks 
sighed in the breeze. 

“ Here,” said the elder, “ are the graves 
of the wrecked mariners brought hither 
by the relentless waves, and here lies the 
mother of Pauline.” 

Saying this, he laid his hand upon the 
head of the child, who had followed 


silently as they walked to the burial- | 


place. 


It was a picturesque scene—one never | 
to be obliterated from the mind of the | 
artist—that long ocean reach, dotted with | 


islands; the hut beneath the junipers, 
and its semicircle of sand, marking a 
quiet haven; the old pines over the 
peaceful graves ; the white-haired, saintly 
minister, and the weird, barefooted child 
over its mother’s grave. 

“TI named the child Pauline Lingard, 
remembering the shipwrecked apostle, 
and in memory of the lost vessel, and I 
sprinkled baptismal water upon her brow, 
thus making her a lamb of ‘Christ Jesus 


our Lord. I must be away now, young | 


man, for I came only to look after my 
little lamb, not knowing what might be.” 


“TI must go, too,” replied the youth; | 


“but I feel a strange interest in this 
child.” 
“That is natural. You are in your first 


youth, nearer boyhood than manhood, | 


and she is near maidenhood. She is 
good, and fair to the eye. Luckily, our 
fisher-boys are afraid of her. I look to 
you, young man, to interest yourself in 
her behalf.” 

Radford colored deeply, foreseeing a 


difficulty because of the ignorance of the 
girl, to say nothing of the many obstacles 
that all at once sprang to view. Perceiv- 
ing his hesitation, Father Sawyer re- 
sumed : 

“I would by no means have her go 
hence at present; but her guardians are 
old and scarcely the kind to well foster 
so elegant a plant. She has intimations 
of blood unknown to theirs, and has 
vague longings and desires that can have 
no fruition ig her present environments. 
But I must away before turn of tide. 
Think of what I have said.” 

Radford lingered several weeks after 
this interview: he hardly knew why, for 
his parents had urged his return home, 
and the weather was cold and inclement. 
Pauline was much of the time clamber- 
ing the rocks with him, and pointing out 
objects of interest that would otherwise 
have escaped him. When the air was 
| soft, the two rowed out among the rocks 
and islands of the bay, fished in the 
waters, and gathered shells and seaweed 
along the shore. It was a life of en- 
chantment to the young artist, who was 
growing daily more and more wrapt in 
the companionship of the barefooted 
child, whose blush glowed warmly 
through the sun-burned cheek as her 
companion touched her hand in the man- 
| agement of the boat, or lifted her over 
| the sharp edges of the cliff. At length 
he awoke to consciousness. 

“TI must go away, Pauline; and when 
I am gone you will forget me.” 
| “Why should I forget you?” she re- 
| turned, contracting her dark brows, and 
| fixing her large eyes upon his face. 
“Why should you remember me, Pau- 
| line? You will be wife some day to one of 
| these fishermen, and die like the rest of 
| them, and be buried under the pines.” 
The oar dropped from the hands of the 
| little maid, and the boat gave a great 
|lurch. Starting to her feet, she cried 
| rather than spoke: 

“Never, never! When you are gone, 
I will go to the top of Baldhead and 
throw myself into the sea.” 





| 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ The fairest face hath never brought 
Its fairest look—the deepest thought 
Is never into language wrought.” 
—E. Oakes SMITH. 


“ THAT isa strange face you are so fond 
of sketching, George,” said his mother, 
holding a drawing up to the light. 

“ How do you like it, mother?” 

“TI am no judge in such things; but it 
seems to me I should be afraid of it. I 
suppose it is one of your ideals that lives 
only in the fancy of an artist.” 

“Not in the least. It isa true portrait, 
and not half so beautiful as the girl her- 
self.” 

“Why, George, can it be the bare- 
footed girl of the wreck! Poor thing! 
she must be dreadfully out of place where 
she is.” 

“ That is true, mother; and I reproach 
myself that I have not tried to provide 
for her elsewhere.” 

“George, George, do not think of her. 
She must be totally demoralized by the 
life among those ignorant fishermen.” 

George pondered over his mother’s 
words, knowing her pride of caste, and 
her repugnance to everything aside from 
her daily routine; but none the less was 
he determined to see Pauline once more. 

It was now the [Indian summer, that 
beautiful escapade of Nature by which 
she strives to renew again the beauties of 
the year. Two years had elapsed—two 
busy years of study by which he had en- 
deavored to efface from his mind the 
barefooted maid of the rocks, He was 
often from home long intervals, in which 
amid the wildest scenery he sought ma- 
terials for his art. Many faces grew 
under his pencil, and many a dull, com- 
mon one took a line of beauty borrowed 
from that of Pauline. 

It was a day of peculiar loveliness as 
the young artist idly propelled his boat 
in the direction of Baldhead, around the 
shoulder of which nestled the hut of 
Joshua Hooker. His heart beat quickly 
as he approached, and looking up he be- 
held a tall, slender figure standing on the 
beetling rock and gazing seaward. It 





was Pauline. Rounding the cape, his 
keel grated upon the sand, and he mount- 
ed the rock. He met her on her descent, 
and extended his hands with a warm 
greeting, which she returned with a faint— 

“Come at last!” and burst into tears. 

“You have missed me, then, Pauline?” 
he answered, taking her hand, which was 
icy cold. She was rudely clad, but noth- 
ing could disguise the wondrous beauty 
which the two years had developed. 
Sally met them on the sands, having, it 
seemed, come in search of her protégé. 

“Ah, Mr. George,” she said, “I am 
glad you have come. Father Sawyer said 
you would come back,” and she glanced 
furtively at Pauline, who hastened on- 
ward in silence. 

“] fear she is not well,” said the other. 

“She must go from this place. She 
has no companions here, and Joshua says 
she will die.” 

“I will not die; why should [?” said 
the girl. 

“Surely, no; surely, no.” 

This was said by Josh Hooker, who 
took the arm of Pauline, and led her 
homeward. 

Weeks passed away, and still the artist 
lingered. Thecold November rains came 
down, and still he sat at twilight in the 
lurid light of the fisherman’s hut—a fire 
made of the drift-wood from many a gal- 
lant ship wrecked along the coast. 

Pauline had recovered something of 
her gayety, but was more reserved than 
in former times, while her beauty of form 
and face were greatly augmented. George 


saw this with the eye of an artist, not 


that of a lover, hence he joined in all her 
innocent pursuits, with no quickening of 
the pulse and no anxieties for the | 
future. 

A looker-on might have observed his 
long interviews with the foster parents of 
Pauline quite into the night, long after the 
lights in the few cottages along the coast 
were extinguished; and now Josh and 
Sally began to talk of going abroad—of 
even visiting Bath and Portland before 
the winter set in, and Pauline was to go 
with them. Some little finery and more 
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comfort was apparent in the dress of the 
latter also, before George took his leave, 
as it was needful for him to do. 

Not long after the return home of the 
artist, he was one day startled by the 
sudden entrance of Mrs. Radford into his 
studio, who exclaimed: 

“Good gracious! Some queer people 
down-stairs are asking for you—an old 
man and woman who might have come 
out of Noah’s Ark, and a tall girl in short 
petticoats, and hair all over her face.” 

George smiled consciously, and hasten- 
ed below, followed by his mother. The 
three visitants rose at his entrance, and 
each shook him by the hand, the girl® 
barely extending her fingers. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ these are the kind 
people who befriended me after the ship- 
wreck”; and, leading Pauline forward, 
he added, “and this is Pauline, of whom 
you have heard me speak.” 

A bright smile illumined the face of the 
girl at these words, and even Mrs. Rad- 
ford felt its sweetness, for she put back 
the curls from the brow, and kissed her 
cheek, at which Josh exclaimed: 

“Oh, ma’am, you can not but love her, 
and it will nigh break our old hearts to 
part with her!” 

The mother glanced at George, and 
then at the group before her, only in part 
comprehending the meaning of it; but 
the entrance of Capt. Radford set all 
right. He warmly greeted the family; 
thanked them for the care they had ex- 
tended to his property, more than all to 
his son. He surveyed Pauline from 
head to foot, muttering: “ So-ho ! a hand- 
some maid, George, ah! Makes a good 
picture, ah!” 

_ “These people mean to leave her here, 
I think,” his wife whispered in his ear. 

“Why not? why not? Room enough. 
Will be company for you, wife.” 

Mrs. Radford looked aghast. A sea of 
troubles arose in her mind’s eye. But 
it was at length decided that Pauline 
should remain, and Josh and Sally, weep- 
ing like two children, took their depart- 
ure, laden with gifts, and books and other 
donations for the good Parson Sawyer. 








CHAPTER IV. 


GEORGE RADFORD, wedded to his art, 
was heart-safe, so far as Pauline was in- 
terested, and thus several years elapsed, 
during which she had matured to higher 
loveliness. To the many graces of 
maidenhood were added the sweetest of 
tempers, and so many winning ways that 
Mrs. Radford declared she was losing the 
witch-mark. 

“I really hope that will not be,” re- 
plied her son, thoughtfully. 

In the meanwhile, he had painted a 
picture, entitled “The Witch of the 
Wreck.” It was gorgeous in coloring, 
and rich in suggestion. A wild, savage 
coast, beaten by the sea, and overhung 
with black clouds; a headland of bald 
rock, upon which was drifting a splendid 
ship, her masts and spars and ropes made 
visible by the light streaming from above 
and emanating from a figure in the cen- 
ter of the vessel. This figure was a 
woman, dark-eyed and radiant in the glow 
of supreme youth and beauty. One hand 
held back her masses of golden hair, and 
the other was arched over her brow, as if 
to aid the eyes that peered into the black- 
ness of the night. The strong wind 
swept aside her scanty garments, reveal- 
ing the rich contour of limb and the half 
uncovered bust. It was in the eyes, the 
hair, the brow upon which the artist had 
expended the depths of his art. The 
latter was contracted in the intensity of 
the gaze, making a straight, black line 
over eyes so deep, so brilliant, that the 
observer grew spell-bound before them. 

George Radford, whose reputation had 
become confirmed as an artist of power, 
was desirous to exhibit this picture 
abroad. Accordingly, when his wish 
became known, letters of introduction 
were supplied him, and he made his way 
tothe great city of London. Nor was he 
disappointed there in the impression 
made by his master-piece. Thousands 
flocked to admire “The Witch of the 
Wreck,” hardly knowing which most to 
commend, the wonderful landscape, if so 
it might be called, or the gorgeous beauty 
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of the figure posed in the midst of the 
impending ruin. “Beautiful, exceeding- 
ly!” went from lip to lip, and orders 
poured in upon the American artist. 

At length the fame of the picture reach- 
ed the ears of Sir Ralph Dinsmore, a 
once popular member of Parliament, but 
long since living in seclusion, owing, it 
was believed, to the sudden death of a 
beloved wife, and loss of a no less be- 
loved daughter. A moody, taciturn man, 
he rarely left the boundary of his estate, 
busying himself as best he might in agri- 
culture, and in promoting the welfare of 
his tenants. Forced by some contingency 
to go to London, he took occasion to 
visit the Gallery of Fine-Arts, where was 
exhibited the work of the artist. He 
gave a careless glance at first, absorbed 
in the rich, warm light of the picture. 

Suddenly he started. A deathly pallor 
spread over his face, and he staggered to 
one side ; recovering himself, he grasped 
the arm of Radford, and essayed to speak, 
but words would not come. At length, 
as if aroused from the stupor of an incu- 
bus, he faltered out: 

“Who is the original? Where is she?” 

The artist endeavored to quiet him, 
and evaded a direct reply. 

“Is she alive? Is she in England?” 

“ Why do youask? What is it to you 
who is the original, if such ever existed ?” 

The question invaded the monopoly 
he held in the original. 

“Tell me the name of the girl, if noth- 
ing more,” persisted the other. 

“She was found in a fisherman’s hut, 
and is called Pauline.” 

“ A fisherman’s daughter! Never, with 
that look and face!” and he turned away 
with a weary movement as of one whose 
last hope is blighted. Radford took his 
arm, and led him to a private room. 

We must now return to Portland, 
where events demand our attention. 
Capt. Radford, as may be inferred, was a 
man of wealth, largely interested in 
commerce, and of a liberal, generous 
make, willing to enjoy life as it passed in 
a sensible and indulgent way. The repu- 
tation of George abroad gratified him 





more than he was willing to confess, de- 
spite his general contempt for picture- 
making. But, as he said, “ Pauline was 
an uncommon fine girl, and worth mak- 
ing a picture of.” 

In the way of business, a ship of which 
he was mostly owner was bound for En- 
gland, and he determined to take a voy- 
age in her, accompanied by Mrs. Radford 
and Pauline. They would see the world, 
and see George, and see how “The Witch 
of the Wreck” looked in the fogs of 
London. Accordingly, they arrived, and, 
not finding the artist in his studio, went 
at once to the exhibition gallery. They 
were shown to the private room to which 
George had led the Baronet, and with 
whom he was in conversation. 

Pauline’s rich, radiant beauty lighted 
up the little somber apartment as she 
entered, casting aside her bonnet at the 
same time, with a pretty, girlish art, will- 
ing to make her advent charming. Greet- 
ings—warm, unconventional, American 
greetings—were exchanged, Pauline pre- 
senting her cheek for the family kiss. 
For the first time in his life, the pulse of 
the artist thrilled at the touch of the vel- 
vet cheek. For the first time she was 
not merely an object of artistic beauty, 
but a warm embodiment of that maiden 
grace and loveliness which no manful 
eye can look upon with indifference 

Sir Ralph slowly arose to his feet upon 
the entrance of the family, scarcely ob- 
truding a glance, and, with well-bred 
courtesy, was about to retire, when some- 
thing in the voice of Pauline arrested 
him. He turned sharply about, and then 
seizing her arm gazed upon her face. 
This apparent rudeness caused her to re- 
coil from him with the witch-mark upon 
her brow as defined as in her earlier days. 

“Mary Greame! Can it be? Speak! 
From whence are you?” 

“ Pauline Lingard,” replied the girl, in 
a low voice, won to a feeling of pity for 
the distressed Baronet. 

“Thou art my child—my child!” he 
exclaimed, vehemently. “That is the 
Dinsmore mark upon your brow—the 
witch-mark of vulgar minds.” 
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Pauline shrank from his embrace. She 
glanced at George, at Capt. Radford, and 
then, with a graceful movement, laid her 
head upon the shoulder of the latter, 
bursting into tears. 

“Pauline Lingard! ‘Lingard!’ That 
was the name of the ship in which my 
daughter embarked, and was never heard 
‘from after leaving port. The brigantine 
Lingard.” 

The whole now flashed over the mind 
of Pauline, and she exclaimed : 

“Oh, George! George! Why did I 
ever leave the hut under the rocks? Take 
me back, father! Take me back! Let 
me die with you!” and she clung to the 
neck of Capt. Radford, who, disengaging 
her arms, laid her almost fainting in those 
of his wife. 

“ A fatal, fatal work is mine,” whisper- 
ed the artist, turning away. 

“Let us hope not,” said the Baronet. 
“Let me relate what transpired nearly 
twenty years ago. The captain of my 
yacht was a fine, manly fellow, who for 
several years was my companion in ex- 
cursions to the South of Europe, along 
the northern shores of Scotland, and the 
Hebrides. Quick of thought, handsome 
in person, and in every way endearing 
himself to me, I forgot that these same 
qualities might make their way to the 
heart of a young girl.” 

Pauline bent her witch-look earnestly 
upon the speaker, who, gazing at her, 
said : 

“There, with such a face, such a look, 
Mary often sat at the feet of her mother, 
and lured away the heart of Donaid 
Greame. I saw it all when it was too 
late.” 

“ Why talk in this wise, sir?” broke in 
Capt. Radford. “A true-hearted sailor 
is fit for a queen, letting alone an idle 
hussy lolling on shipboard.” 

The Baronet, unused to American 
views in this relation, showed the witch- 
mark across his brow, eyeing the speaker 
with puzzled scrutiny. 

“Go on, sir; let us hear how it ended,” 
continued the Captain, Turning, at the 
same time, to his son, he muttered: 





“George is no interloper, at home or 
abroad.” 

“There: is little more to tell. The 
lovers were married with my consent, 
and he took charge of a fine, fast-sailing 
vessel, in which Mary went with him 
several years. This brigantine was named 
Lingard, a beautiful craft, fitted out 
with all the appliances that wealth could 
furnish to make a home for wife and 
child, and the latter must be the beauti- 
ful Pauline Lingard, the witch of the 
wreck. They embarked for Quebec, and 
from that day to this no tidings ever 
came of her.” 

It was now Capt. Radford’s turn to 
give the supplement of the story, which he 
did briefly as he had learned it from his 
son. As he closed, he laid his hand ten- 
derly on the head of Pauline, saying: 

“IT don’t know your laws in things of 
this. kind: they are bad enough, I have 
no doubt; but I will say this much: you 
shall never take this girl away from us 
against her will,” and he brought down a 
heavy boot with emphasis. 

“The Dinsmore mark must have its 
way,” returned Sir Ralph. “Pauline, will 
you not give your relative one kiss before 
he resigns you to others?” 

At these words the artist sprang to his 
feet, and, trembling with emotion, he 
raised Pauline, and, leading her to her 
relative, the two knelt down with bowed 
heads. He spread his hands over them 
in blessing, saying: 

“What God hath joined together, by 
so many and inscrutable ways, let not 
man put asunder.” 

And thus the witch of the rock became 
the wife of the artist, and many times 
the now happy Sir Ralph visited the old 
stene of disaster. He built a granite 
memorial under the pines on the hill-side, 
where slept the mother of Pauline, and 
in memory of the gallant dead. Josh and 
his wife were not forgotten, nor the 
apostolic Parson Sawyer; and thus our 
brief story ends, with the golden threads 
rewrought in the destinies of those that 
survived the shipwrecks. 

EJ) .IZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. 


HE human foot, in its natural state, | contraction of the dzceps and tensor vagi- 

is one of the most beautifulexamples #@ femorzs muscles when the knee is 
of a complicated machine, combining | flexed. 
great strength with graceful mobility,| Having stated that no motion can 
that can be found in any part of the | occur at the ankle-joint or tibic-tarsal, 
human frame. “Consisting of twelve | except flexion and extension, and that the 
bones in addition to those of the toes,” | pointing of the toes out or in is done 
joined to each other by regularly-con- by the muscles of the hips, as above de- 
structed articulation, it admits of motion | scribed, it follows, as a matter of course, 
to a greater or less degree in each indi- that all the other motions of the foot, 





* mony of their combined action. 





vidual bone—so that no re- 
straint can be put upon these 
without destroying the har- 


At the same time these bones 
are so firmly bound together 
by ligaments, and sustained 
in position by tendons at- 
tached to strong muscles as 
to give the foot an abundant 
security to bear the superin- 
cumbent weight of the body. 





Fig. 1.—Bones or THE Foor. 


The foot is connected with Descrirrion :—a, 4, the medio-tarsal articulation; c, the astragalus ; 


the leg at the astragalo tibial 
articulation, and prevented 
from any lateral movement by the pro- 
jecting mad/eolz on either side, which fit 
so closely to the sides of the astraga- 
dus as to permit of no motion at this 
joint, except that of flexion and exten- 
sion, or that of pointing the toes up and 
down. Turning the toes out or in is pro- 
duced by rotation of the thigh and leg at 
the hip-joint, or by the revolving motion 
of the fibula, which is produced by the 








d, the os calcis; ¢, the scaphoid; “4, middle cuneiform; g, external cune- 
iform ; 4, cuboid ; 7, the metatarsal bones. 


such as twisting the sole inward or out- 
ward, raising or depressing the arch, etc., 
must occur between the joints of the 
other eleven bones of the foot. The 
toes, being merely attachments, are not 
considered as having any influence in 
these motions. 

If we carefully examine the foot in the 
accompanying figure we shall see that 
between the os calc’s and astragalus be- 
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hind, and the cudodd and scaphotd in 
front, is the medio-tarsal joint, a b, going 
completely across the foot, dividing it 
into an anterior and posterior portion, 





Fig. 2.—Base or Support. 


admitting, in a limited degree, of every 
variety of motion—fiexion, extension, 
abduction, and adduction, as well as 
rotation inward and outward upon the 
long axis of the foot. Particular atten- 
tion is called to this compound articula- 
tion in the /arsus, because, by a most 
remarkable oversight on the part of sur- 
geons, the very important part which it 
plays in deformities of the feet has until 
very recently been entirely unnoticed. 
The foot, as a means of support, rests 
upon three buttresses: the heel behind, 
which is stationary, and the first and 
fifth metatarso-phalangeal articulation in 
front, which are slightly movable, capable 
both of expanding and extending, thereby 
increasing the base of support, which 
adds to the security of the body; and 
this very expansion and extension of the 
anterior pillars or buttresses give elas- 
ticity in locomotion. Between these 
three pillars, or points of base, spring two 
arches: one from the heel, reaching to 
the anterior two pillars, narrow behind, 
and wider in front, which is called the 
antero-posterior arch; and one from the 
two anterior pillars, arching across the 
foot, called the transverse arch. The 
antero-posterior arch is higher on the 
inner than on the outer side, and can not 
be brought to the ground in the normal 
condition of the foot, whereas the outer 
line of this arch is always brought to the 
ground whenever the weight of the body 
is borne upon it. Let any one dip his 
naked foot in a pail of water, and then 
stand with it upon a dry board or piece 
of brown paper, and he will get the exact 
impression of the parts of the foot which 
come in contact with the earth in sup- 
porting the weight of the body. (Fig. 2). 





It will be seen that the outer line of 
the arch touches in its entire length, and 
is thus given a firm and extensive base of 
support, whereas the inner line only 
touches the ground at its two extremities, 
the central part of the arch on the inner 
side being retained in position by the 
tibiales-anticus muscle, which is inserted 
into the inner and under surface of the 
internal cunezform and base of the first 
metatarsal bones. It will therefore be 
seen that the strength and perfection of 
this arch are greatly dependent upon the 
condition of the anterior tibial muscle. 
The importance of understanding the 
construction and retention of this arch 
will be more fully seen when we come to 
study the deformities of the foot. 


THE TREATMENT OF CORNS, BUNIONS, 
AND INGROWING NAILS. 


The amount of agony and torment suf- 
fered on account of corns, bunions, and 
ingrowing /oe-nails, can not be adequately 
described to the reader, especially if he be 
one of the many who suffer almost daily 
with them. A corn is even more painful 
than an ordinary cancer, and is -capable 
of inflicting torment enough to destroy 
the sweetest disposition and upset the 
best-regulated household. 

A corn in scientific parlance is simply 
a localized hypertrophy of the skin, 
caused by abnormal pressure; the hyper- 
trophied skin is composed of dermal and 
epidermal layers, which become like 
dry scales or shells with a central point 
of hardening, called the corn. This 
little concretion dips down and presses 





tha 
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Fig. 3.—Line or Gravity. 





upon the nerves beneath like a sharp- 
pointed instrument, and thus produces 
peculiar torment. The soft corn is ex- 
cessively tender, and is much more liable 
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to become inflamed than the hard corn. 
This variety is more frequently found 
between the toes than elsewhere. The 
cause of corns, abnormal pressure, may 





Fig. 4.—A “ CoLtarep ” Corn, 


be continuous or intermittent, and, in 
general, is produced by ill-fitting or tight 
shoes. Instead of being made sufficiently 
wide at the toes and across the ball to 
permit perfect freedom of motion, so 
that the foot may expand to its full ex- 
tent with every step, shoes are gener- 

ally made so narrow, that undue pressure 
is brought upon the points of the foot 
least organized by nature to bear it, and 
hence corns are soon developed. The 
irritation produced by the pressure upon 
these formations may give rise to reflex 

. muscular contractions, which will draw 
the toes upward, and it is not at all 
uncommon to see a row of corns over the 
second phalangeal articulations caused 
by the elevations of the joints against 
the shoe from such contraction. 


HOW ARE CORNS TO BE TREATED? 


In the first place, we must insist upon the 
patient’s wearing properly-constructed 
shoes, those which will permit expansion 
of the foot in all directions at every step. 
Meanwhile we begin the treatment for 
the cure of the diseased toe by paring 
the corn, carefully removing the hard 
shell with a sharp knife, or as much of it as 
can be without drawing blood. When that 
is done, rub the surface of the corn over 
with a solid stick of nitrate of silver; this 
in the course of a few days will remove 
an additional layer of hardened tissue. 
Now the corn is ready to “collar” with 
adhesive plaster (see Fig. 4.) This is 
done most conveniently by taking nar- 
row strips and building a “ cob-house” 
around the corn, carrying it up until suf- 
ficient elevation is obtained to protect the 
corn completely from pressure. — 





For the soft corn, the application of 
concentrated nitric acid, or the solid 
stick of nitrate of silver, is the most 
serviceable treatment that can be adopted. 
First remove by means of a knife or 
scissors, the thickened skin which cov- 
ers the corn; then wipe.the parts dry 
and apply the acid or nitrate of silver. 
The first applications are somewhat pain- 
ful, but they are also exceedingly bene- 
ficial. After the application has been 
made, place a pledget of cotton between 
the toes so as to permit the free entrance 
of air. Ina few days the dry and hard- 
ened skin produced by the action of 
caustic can be easily removed with for- 
ceps and a second application made if 
necessary. The second application is not 
generally painful, unless done too early, 
and very seldom another has to be made. 
Figure 5 shows the effects of corns (a) in 
a condition where the foot is tortured by 


small shoes, causing them to stand in a © 


bandy posture to support the body. 


BUNIONS. 


A bunion is an enlargement and in- 
flammation of the dursa, situated upon 
the side of the great-toe joint or the 
metatarso-phalangeal junction. Inflam- 





Fig. 5.—Dzrormity Causep sy Corns AND BuNIONS. 


mation of this bursa is frequently so 
severe, that the reflex contractions which 
follow, produce a subluxation or partial 
dislocation at this joint. (See Fig. 6.) 
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In consequence of the subluxation, the 
phalanx is made to press against the 
nerve that supplies this portion of the 
great-toe to such an extent as to pro- 





Fig. 6.—Distortion From A Bunion, 


duce the most exquisite pain. This con- 
dition of affairs can be easily relieved by 
taking a strip of adhesive plaster, and 
commencing between the great-toe and 
the one adjoining, carrying it over the 
end of the toe, adjusting it, and then 
continuing the plaster along the inner 
side of the foot, around the heel, and as 
far back as the base of the metatarsal 
bone, where it is firmly secured with 
another strip of plaster and a roller band- 
age. It is usually necessary, before apply- 
ing the long strips of adhesive plaster, to 
place one or two thicknesses of the plaster 
just behind and before the bunion, to make 
a little elevation before passing over the 
great-toe joint. It is occasionally neces- 
sary to divide the tendon of the extensor 
proprius pollicis, which has been long 
contracted, before the toe can be re- 
placed in its normal position. In such 
cases, get a buckskin or linen glove as 
in Fig. 7 (a), and make it fit the toe, and 
to this attach a few inches of elastic 
webbing (4), which is again attached to a 
piece of adhesive plaster to go around 
the foot (c), and is retained in place by 
other pieces that go across the foot (d, @). 


INGROWING TOE-NAILS, 


The most prolific cause of this diffi- 
culty is wearing narrow-soled shoes or 
boots. That class of people who will in- 
sist upon wearing narrow-soled shoes, 

“on the supposition that such shoes and a 
high instep are elements of great beauty, 
will sooner or later become cognizant of 
the fact that ingrowing toe-nails are their 
legitimate offspring. (See Fig. 8 and Fig. 
Io regarding the position of Fashion’s 





foot.) In the first it is seen that the 
heel is from twenty-five to thirty de- 
grees higher than the natural foot, there- 
fore the full weight of the body is on the 
toes of the foot, and so compelling the 
arch of the instep to bear almost the 
entire weight; and this is why the mus- 
cles swell in the leg, and there is much 
fatigue felt, with the desire to sit down, so 
as to allow the blood to return tothe arte- 
ries which have been compressed by the 
strained muscles. Our artists who em- 
ploy live models for drawing from nature 
find it difficult to secure, especially 
among women, a good specimen of the 
foot and hand. Fig. 9 shows a sketch in 
outline of the U. S. army shoe for march- 
ing (a), indicating by the dotted lines that 


the foot when lifted to step is really small- ' 
er, but when the weight of the body is - 


thrown upon it, it fills the whole shoe. 
Fig. 10 (6) shows the dotted lines of the 
step of the French soldier, who can not 
stand the fatigue of a long campaign as. 
the Germans do, on account of the im- 
proper form of the shoe, designed to give 
a delicate form to their understandings. 
The cause of ingrowing-nails proves 
that the pressure induced by higher heels 
causes the nail to cut its way into the 
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Fig. 7.—TREATMENT OF A Bunion, 


tissues, and the consequence of this is- 


that the tissue surrounding the nail be- 
comes hypertrophied, and very com- 
monly a large mass of granulations spring 
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out from the side. The first thing to be 
done in the way of treatment in such 
cases is to guard these fresh granulations 
from the pressure of the sharp cutting 





Fig. 8.—A FasHionaB_e SHog. 


edge of the nail, and this can be done by 
placing a layer of soft cotton between 
them. The proper instrument for per- 
forming this operation is a narrow, thin 
blade, without a cutting edge, or a small 
ivory folder or paper-cutter, if no knife is 
handy. Double a few fibers of the cot- 
ton over the instrument, and then care- 
fully carry them down between the granu- 
lations and the nail until the edge of the 
nail is reached, when the instrument is 
gradually turned flat-wise and inserted 
beneath it. The first application of cot- 
ton in this manner is sometimes exceed- 
ingly painful ; the cotton, however, should 
be applied in such a way that pressure 
made on the ball of the toe causes no 
pain whatever. But the toe can not be 
cured until all redundancy of tissue is 
gotten rid of. Sometimes it becomes 
necessary to remove the granulations 
with scissors. Nitric acid is an excellent 
application, and nitrate of silver is nearly 


cotton, therefore, the granulations should: 
be brushed over with the acid or silver. 
A fine camel’s-hair brush should be em- 
ployed—and as soon as the layer of dead 
tissue made by the caustic is ready to 
fall off without producing hemorrhage, it 
may be removed together with the cotton 
fibers, and another pledget of cotton in- 
troduced. The second application of the 
cotton is not, as a rule, very painful. The 
granulations are then to be brushed over 
again with the caustic, and the treatment 
continued as before until the nail has had 
time to grow out and* protect the tissues 
by its own presence, and retain them in 
their proper position. The nail is de- 
signed to protect the flesh, and if im- 
properly cut, in addition to the abnor- 
mal pressure made by improper shoeing, 
serious trouble will be much more readily 
produced: The nail should be cut 
squarely across, so as to leave the cor- 
ners altogether free from the flesh and 
permit them to act as a shield for its 
protection. It is not possible that any 
one can have true comfort with high- 





Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 
Wipe So_e anp Narrow Sore. 


heeled shoes or boots, and they who wear 
them constantly, do not walk, but waddle 
along in a clumsy manner. 





as good. After the application of the 


Cc. T. RUESTOW. 





MEDICAL DI 


N the Medical World, a physician well 
known in scientific circles for his hy- 
gienic opinions, and especially for his as- 
saults upon tobacco, discusses in plain 
terms certain embarrassments which are 
by no means uncommon in medical prac- 
tice. 


FFICULTIES. 


fessions, have their difficulties. They have 
not always smooth sailing, unembarrassed 
by winds, breakers, or tides. 

“ Here is a tobacco chewing or smoking 
patient. Perhaps he has used his tobacco 
forty years, till he is fairly mithsidated by 
it. Had you called on him a few days be- 





“Medical men, like men of other pro- 


fore he called on you, and after kindly 
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inquiring after his health, had you sug- 
gested, with ever so much modesty and 
moderation, the necessity of a change in 
his habits, he would doubtless have told 
you sarcastically, ‘Oh, I have used the 
“ poisonous creature” for half a life-time, 
and am not injured by it yet.’ And had 
you labored with him two hours, or even 
a whole day, to convince him of his error, 
your labor might have been wholly in vain, 
But now he is sick; not merely a little sick, 
but severely so. His nervous system is 
prostrated, as well as his muscular powers. 
Does he know how much greater the 
prostration is for having benumbed his 
nervous system with a filthy narcotic 
every day for one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand successive days? There is great irri- 
tation and tenderness about the region of 
the liver, with seasons of nausea, and per- 
haps vomiting. Does he know how much 
more severe his bilious affection is, in con- 
sequence of having narcotized his system 
daily for almost half a century? Consti- 
pation, alternated, perhaps, with occa- 
sional diarrhoea, is another troublesome 
symptom. Does he know how much of 
this is owing to his long use of tobacco? 
In short, he has been using medicine 
daily—for if tobacco is not a medicine, 
pray what is?—for forty years or more; 
and now does he expect other medicine, 
such as his physician may think it need- 
ful to prescribe, will have its wonted ef- 
fect? Is there no danger of having his 
disease aggravated, rather than relieved, 
by the administration of new medicine? 
Does he not know that no physician in 
the world, however skillful he may be, 
can so apportion his doses to the case of 
an individual who has, for many long 
years, been dosing or drugging himself, 
till he has become mithsidated, or has 
passed beyond the moment of mithsida- 
tion to the gulf of cachexy or general 
prostration and helplessness, which lies 
beyond it? And does he not know—for 
if not his physician, if he is a man who is 
worthy of the name, knows it quite well— 
that all active medicine is like a sword 
with two edges, which can not be used in 
the vital domain without doing execution 





in some way? for if it does not cut in one 
direction, it does in another. 

“ Here is a patient who has used alcohol 
all his life-time. Perhaps, indeed, that life 
is but ashort one. He is hardly thirty- 
five years of age, yet his constitution is 
as much impaired as that of many people 
at sixty. True, he was never intoxicated 
—he would have shuddered always, at the 
thought of a lurking suspicion in any hu- 
man mind. But he has drank his dram at 
five o’clock, ere rising; at eleven o'clock, 
as a,preparation for dinner; and at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, as steadily and 
as certainly as these seasons have recur- 
red, till his system is poisoned through 
every pore and fiber. And yet, till lately, 
he has scarcely felt a pain. Now, a host 
of exciting causes, as so many igniting 
sparks, have kindled into a flame all the 
latent predispositions to disease, which a 
long, but persevering course of trans- 
gression had induced. He realizes just 
now—did he but realize it—the full im- 
port of the saying of Solomon: ‘ Because 
sentence against an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set on them to do evil.’ 

“ But what can be done with him? As 
surely as alcohol has circulated through 
every pore of his system for twenty or 
thirty years, just so surely has he been 
poisoned, as I said before, at every pore. 
The mucous membranes, in particular, 
are poisoned. For proof of this you have 
but to lay open his alimentary canal, or 
his bronchial tubes, and what do you see 
but hollow passages as red as fire—in- 
deed, om fire—that is, in a state of sub-in- 
flammation? Now in these circumstances 
what can medicine do? or if anything in 
any shape, what shall it be, and in what 
shape? No living medical man, be he 
wise as the wisest of the present or past, 
can tell. He can guess, and perhaps a 
little better than those who have neither 
studied the human constitution nor the 
nature or power of medicine. But he 
must guess, still; it is only guessing in 
such circumstances. Is there no difficulty 
in the practice of medicine ? 

“ Here is a female patient. She has lived 
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twenty years, it may be more, for I have 
seen women—married women, at least— 
who were over twenty. But young as she 
is, she is full of disease, and would gladly 
be freed from at least a part of it. What 
isto be done? We must look well to the 
causes of her suffering. She has neither 
drunk spirits nor used tobacco. I recall; 
she has done both. She has drunk spirits, 
alcohol, whenéver she has drunk cider, 
beer, ale, or wine. All fermented drinks 
contain more or less of alcohol; and 
though she would not for the world have 
drank distz//ed spirits, she has not hesita- 
ted, occasionally,to drink fermented drinks 
—wine with considerable freedom. I have 
even heard her speak, with muchemphasis, 
of the future triumphs of temperance, from 
the increased and very general cultivation 
of the grape and the consequent manu- 
facture of large quantities of wine in this 
country as in France. But she has also 
drank tea and coffee ad /ibztum ; and her 
nervous system is in a most terrible con- 
dition. How, in such circumstances, is 
her family physician to apportion her 
dose, whether allopathic or homeopathic, 
whether botanic or mineral, to her case? 
Is he not quite as likely to madden still 
more her already half-frenzied brain as to 
allay irritation by his medicine ? 

“Or, finally, what is still more frequent 
among us here is a child, ‘dreadfully 
sick’ with bowel complaint. As yet he 
has never drunk alcohol, whether in one 
form or another, or smoked or chewed } 
tobacco. Nor has he become, at such a 
tender age, an inveterate tea or coffee 
drinker. It is true he has been fed a 
year or two of the most important, be- 
cause most formative stage of his exist- 
ence, on the poisoned streams of the body 
of another individual; and it is equally 
true that he has been compelled to 
breathe, for many a juvenile hour, an at- 
mosphere poisoned with the smoke of 
another’s pipe or cigar. But this, though 
bad enough for incipient human life, is 
not quite so bad for him as another, and 
in its results, more deadly form of treat- 
ment still, at the hands of those who 





should have been his preservers and bene- 


factors. Lay open his intestinal canal and 
you will find it, fromm beginning to end, 
having, as the vulgar phrase it, an angry 
appearance, and, perhaps, in some places, 
thickly studded with ulcers. Is this dis- 
eased membrane a suitable place for the 
exhibition of active medicine? Will any 
scientific medical man be so daring and 
reckless, in view of such considerations as 
are likely to present themselves to his mind, 
in these days, when called to a sick child, 
as to venture on what is usually called an 
active or bold treatment? Yet he is ex- 
pected to do something—something, too, 
which will inspire confidence. The par- 
ents who have given their dearest child 
saleratus, pepper, salt, lard, butter, and all 
sorts of concentrations, and the grand~ 
parents who have, either by stealth or 
otherwise, given him extra rations, at all 
hours, especially those which were un- 
reasonable, of pie, cake, sweetmeats, and 
confectionery, will be the last to be satis- 
fied with an expectant treatment. The 
physician knows all this; yet he knows 
that the more imminent the danger, the 
greater the necessity of leaving Nature so 
undisturbed and unembarrassed, that she 
may exert the full force of her recupera- 
tive power, without which recovery will 
be impossible. So great will be his diffi- 
culty that it should excite no surprise 
to hear him say, in the deep anguish of 
his soul, that it must be so, if people will 
live in this intemperate way, and thus irri- 
tate and poison their fluids, and it were far 
better to trust the issue to Nature and 
good nursing than to attempt anything 
by means of medicine. Indeed, it may be 
laid down as an incontrovertible axiom, 
that all forms of medicine, in such cases, 
are much worse than nothing; and were 
society but aware of the facts in the case, 
they would either abandon their habits or 
abandon physicians and medicine. Both 
can not, with safety, be retained.” 
WM. A. ALCOTT, M.D. 





THE population of the U. S. in round 
numbers is 50,000,000, of which 43,476,000 
are native, and 6,680,000 foreign born, 
The colored people number 6,632,549. 
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Loe goa is gradually taking the place 
of superstition, and the causes of 
disease are at length looked for in the 
habits and surroundings of the people 
rather than credited to a mysterious provi- 
dence. Of late years, a large number of 
contagious and epidemic diseases are 
connected in the scientific mind with 
such obvious causes as impurity in the 
air we breathe and the water we drink. 
Zymotic diseases are declared to be filth 
diseases, having tangible sources. 

Malaria has come to be a household 
word, while typhoids, dysenteries, scarla- 
tina, diphtheria, etc., are traced, if not to 
the air, then to the water supply of the 
districts in which they occur. But un- 
fortunately for scientific truth, the dis- 
eases sometimes occur when these causes 
are not apparent, so that the break in the 
connection between the accredited cause 
and the effect leads to skepticism, and 
eminent physicians are induced to fall 
back upon the “inscrutable” as an excuse 
for their failure of discernment. Dr. 
Henry Gibbons, editor of the Pacific 
Medical and Surgical Fournal is just now 
engaged in throwing cold water upon 
sanitary teachings in these respects, and 
in landing us once more upon the shores 
of doubt and uncertainty, if not despair. 
A little philosophical reflection would re- 
lieve him of so unworthy a task; but, as 
he has apparently not thought well to 
pursue it, we shall undertake to supply 
his lack, and suggest the existence of 
more important causes of disease, zy- 
motic and otherwise, than even impurity 
in air and water. 

The materials from which the human 
organism is constructed are comprised in 
the air we breathe, the water we drink, 
and the food we eat, and it stands to 
reason, that the impurities which cause 
disease may be introduced in connection 
with the one kind of matter or the other. 
Why may not food be impure, just as 
well as watér? Why not the causes of 
disease exist in the material eaten as well 
as in that which is breathed or drunk ? 





THE ORIGIN OF ZYMOTIC DISEASES. 


This, at least, is acknowledged: that 
contagious and epidemic diseases are 
much more dangerous when occurring 
in persons of scrofulous constitutions, 
whose blood and secretions are impure 
and devitalized, than in persons with 
ordinarily good coriditions of blood and 
tissues. Even mild diseases occurring in 
such subjects often take on a malignant 
character and prove fatal. We are to 
consider, therefore, the causes of these 
conditions of the system, even when they 
are constitutional, as well as trace the 
diseases themselves to the more immedi- 
ate introduction of impurities with the 
food eaten. 

It having been demonstrated through 
scientific investigations that zymotie dis- 
eases are the result of the introduction of 
impurities into the human system, and 
that air and water are the frequent me- 
diums for their introduction, it remains 
for us to show that much of the food 
eaten by the people is unquestionably 
impure, and, therefore, capable of pro- 
ducing the same results. Having done 
this, we believe we shall have reached 
the missing link of a demonstration over- 
whelmingly conclusive, that zymotic dis- 
eases are truly filth diseases. 

We shall not tax the reader’s time too 
severely by a consideration of the proc- 
esses of decay in vegetables and fruits, 
whereby delicious viands are prepared 
for epicurean tastes, but shall confine 
ourselves to the consideration of the fit- 
ness for human alimentation of such ani- 
mal foods as are in general use. Neither 
will we waste time in showing that flesh- 
meats, even from the healthiest animal 
that walks, must contain some impurity, 
inasmuch as the process of purification, 
necessitated by the presence of impuri- 
ties, is constantly going on in every ani- 
mal organism; for such impurities are, 
no doubt, scarcely appreciable, and such 
food, used in moderation, can hardly be 
charged with the production of filth dis- 
eases. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween the flesh of healthy animals, such 
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as roam the fields, drink pure water, 
breathe pure air, and enjoy abundant 
exercise, and those which have been ren- 
dered diseased by the processes of feed- 
ing and fattening which are but too com- 
mon. 

That prince of scavengers, the hog, 
constitutes an important part of the food 
of millions. By nature he is filthy, and 
by practice he is abominable. No filth 
is too revolting for his omnivorous 
tastes, and no quantity excessive, as long 
as it will permit him still to breathe and 
grunt. It is admitted that impure air, 
water, and surely impure food, will breed 
impurities in the human organism; then 
why should they not in the organism of 
the hog? The term scrofulous, which is 
an important basis of filth diseases, is 
derived from the Latin scrofa, a sow, be- 
cause of the known condition of this 
animal’s flesh. But while the flesh of a 
healthy hog, if such a term is admissi- 
ble, and such an animal possible, might 
be tolerated, the process of fattening to 
which he is subjected should cause even 
the human stomach to revolt against re- 
ceiving this_concentrated essence of all 
that is filthy. This scavenger, shut in 
his narrow pen, wallowing in his own 
filth, eating to the utmost repletion, in- 
haling an intolerable stench, feeding 
upon the foulest combinations of ani- 
mal and vegetable refuse in all pro- 
cesses of decay, can no more have 
healthy flesh than man subjected to the 
same conditions could maintain pure 
blood. 

An American swill-barrel is a concen- 
tration of filth, capable of producing 
more dysenteries, diphtherias, scarlatina, 
small-pox, if fed to the human animal, 
than all the boards of health in this 
country could control; and yet it is con- 
sidered proper food on which to feed 
the fattening hog, which is in turn to be 
eaten by the hungry millions; this filth, 
if fed to other animals, would soon cause 
disease and death; but the coarse, filthy 
appetite of the hog is never debauched, 
and he lives and grunts, though he be 
poisoned every hour of his life. And 





when he becomes too loaded with filth 
to live much longer—when his feeder has 
grave fears that he can not continue to 
endure these disease-producing process- 
es, he kills him, and places him upon 
the market as healthful food; or, should 
nature forestall the butcher, and the hog 
die a natural death, it is not certain that 
the feeder’s conscience would secure him 
a natural burial, Surely this cancerous, 
scrofulous, tuberculous, trichina-infected 
pork is a concentration of filth emi- 
nently capable of transference to other 
organisms, and the production of human 
diseases, A -healthy, sty-fed hog must 
certainly be considered an impossibility ; 
for though his organism is not sufli- 
ciently sensitive to develop dangerous 
diseases, the causes thereof must cer- 
tainly exist in a latent form, to be de- 
veloped into actual disease in the more 
sensitive human organism. 

Late investigations in vegetable physi- 
ology have proved that even the plant 
may become impure or poisoned by 
being planted in filthy soil, it having 
no power to reject the elements of 
impurity which happen to be mingled 
with its natural food, while the very 
subject which we are discussing, de- 
rives all its importance from the ac- 
knowledged scientific fact, that animals, 
too, must become poisoned and impure 
if the impurities exist in the air breathed, 
the water drunk, or the food eaten, 
How important, therefore, must be the 
conclusion, that pork, apart from its 
natural unfitness for food, is poisoned 
and filthy because of the habits and sur- 
roundings of the hog. 

But how is it with the flesh of other ani- 
mals? None are so filthy in their habits, 
we are sure, as is this one, and if left 
to themselves their flesh could not by 
any means compare in foulness with the 
justly despised pork; but when we con- 
sider the processes of fattening to which 
our beef, mutton, turkey, duck, chicken, 
are subjected, we are compelled to ask 
ourselves if these supply pure food for 
human beings. 

ROBERT WALTER, M.D, 
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IMITATION BUTTER—RELATIVE COMPONENTS OF FOOD—OATMEAL ROLLS—EGGS 
IN VARIOUS FORMS—APPLE PUDDING. 


I AM asked to give an opinion about 
oleomargarine, and, although the pa- 
pers, agricultural, scientific, social, polit- 
ical, have all had something to say in its 
favor, perhaps because there is a little in- 
terest in the matter—in the way of adver- 
tising—I feel compelled to answer that I 
can not approve an imitation butter. 
The reader probably expects me to con- 
demn all kinds of butter, the real as well 
as the imitation, but that I am not pre- 
pared to do, although I can not very ear- 
nestly advocate its general use. As this 
article is commonly procured and com- 
monly used, I do not regard it with favor, 
because the most of the butter sold in 
our cities is imperfectly made, or stale, 
and semi-rancid, and, therefore, unfit for 
the human stomach, and injurious to the 
digestive organism generally. Nature re- 
quires a small amount of fat in the food 
we eat and has supplied it in the grains 
in guantum suf., especially wheat, corn, 
and oats, and some of the vegetables con- 
tain a proportion. Of flesh meats it is 
unnecessary to say that they contain it. 
Nature uses fat as a lubricant in tissues 
hard and soft, and in a healthy organiza- 
tion we find the largest proportion in 
those parts which the economy of life 
exercises most. The brain, for instance, 
contains a great amount of fat, which 
performs a double office, at least I think 
it no mere fancy to say that fat in the 
brain is both a lubricant of the nerves 
and a substance for their insulation. 

The amount of fat required for the pur- 
poses of nature is small, not a third the 
quantity swallowed by people generally, 
and hence, aside from the impurity of 
most of it, we should not wonder that 
there is so much “bilious” sickness in 
the community. 

For the purposes of cookery, a lubricant 
is necessary, and as a pure article of veg- 
etable oil is not easily obtained by every- 
body, butter (lard I count entirely out of 





consideration) forms the only substitute, 
and sweet, pure butter is not objection- 
able when used in moderation. But 
sweet, pure butter from the green 
fields of the country has become very 
dear, an article of luxury, hence the rea- 
son for the being of oleomargarine, which 
can not take the place of butter as a lu- 
bricant, except for machinery. We are 
told by thfose who know, that oleomarga- 
rine must be “doctored,” must be treated 
with milk to be furnished with a butter 
flavor, otherwise it would not “take.” 
This fact is enough to condemn it, aside 
from its being constituted of fat, tallow, 
waste-grease, etc. Purified! it may be, 
but it is none the less grease, of a nature 
very different from the cream globules 
which form good butter, and a brief ex- 
perimenting in the kitchen will show a 
marked difference in the odor and taste 
imparted to food. When tried by fire, 
margarine reveals its tallow origin, and 
the candle-grease flavor becomes appar- 
ent in the pie, pudding, and cake it is em- 
ployed to shorten. 

The editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL has 
suggested that it is appropriate in this 
place to reply also to inquiry made with 
reference to the proportion of cereal and 
vegetable food necessary as a substitute 
for flesh food. In considering such a 
question it should be first understood that 
most of the cereals, wheat, corn, oatmeal, 
and rice, are very much richer in the ele- 
ments of nutrition than the flesh meats, 
having, in fact, from two to two and a 
half times as much as lean beef or mut- 
ton. Then, some vegetables, like peas 
and beans, are nearly all made up of nutri- 
tive substances. According to dietary 
authorities, like Playfair, Ranke, Lethebe, 
and Frankland, the average requirements 
of a man is twenty-five ounces of solid 
food daily, twenty-two of carbonaceous 
elements, and three of nitrogenous, or in 
dry nitrogen about 230 grains, and in dry 
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carbon about 5,000 grains. On referring 
to a table furnishing the percentage of 
carbon to nitrogen in common food arti- 


cles we find that— 
Carbon Nitrogen 
per cent. per cent. 


Wheat flour contains - - 75.50 10.8 
Oatineal . - - - 77.80 12.6 
Rye meal - eo. @ 2 6. ae 8. 
Barley meal - - - = 80.30 6.3 
Corn meal - - ~ - 85.35 11.1 
Rice i) ae one oer “ER 6.3 
Peas - - - a - 62.65 23. 
Potatoes - - ~ - 22.50 2.1 
Fresh milk - - = = 1495 4.1 
Cream - - = = = 69,55 2.7 
Buttermilk - - - = 9.90 4. 
Lean Beef - - - - 9. 19.3 
Fat Beef - . - - 74.50 14.8 
Lean Mutton - - - 12.25 18.3 
Veal - - = = = 89.50 16.5 
Poudlrgy- - -= <= 9.50 21, 
Eggs - - =- = = 26,25 14. 
Butter - - - ~ - 207.50 

Sugar - - - = = 9%. 

Pursnips - = = = 16,65 1.1 


It will be noticed that wheat flour ap- 
proaches closest to the proportions re- 
quired in the dietary, the carbon bearing 
to nitrogen the relative values of 6.8 to I. 
Oatmeal comes next. By a careful ex- 
amination of the proportions in the table 
one_can vary his meals indefinitely, using 
at each three or four of the articles. No 
note is taken of fruit, which I think an 
indispensable accessory of every well- 
furnished table, its juices being an im- 
portant aid to digestion. 

With the incoming of cold weather, 
dishes richer in carbon than those which 
we have been using through the summer 
are appropriate, so that the system shall 
be furnished with the requisite amount 
of heating material to resist the depres- 
sing influences of a lowered temperature. 





OATMEAL MUSH ROLLS. 


Take cold oatmeal mush, and work lightly into 
it enough Graham flour to mould it into rolls. 
Do not overwork it, as too much kneading spoils 
the effect. Roll out the dough with the hands 
on the moulding-board into a long roll, about an 
inch and a half in diameter; cut off pieces three 
inches long, and bake on the grate of a quick 
oven half an hour. Serve warm or cold. 





COCOANUT AND OATMEAL ORISPS. 

Make a gruel with one part oatmeal to ten 
parts of water. Let it cook three or four hours, 
Then mix it with C. oatmeal, very thick, so that 
it will stick together if handled. Take a pint of 
this mixture and add two tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar and three tablespoonfuls of des- 
ieccated cocoanut, or four of freshly-grated. 
Mould now into flat cakes—about two inches in 
diumeter and three inches deep. Put them ona 
flat oiled pan, and bake in a quick oven half an 
hour, or until they will readily leave the tin and 
look dry on the bottom. Watch them, as they 
will scorch easily, and that spoils them. Serve 
as cake. Keep them in a dry place. 


POACHED EGGS. 


Pour strained boiling water into a clean fry- 
ing-pan (the least impurity will mar the white- 
ness of the eggs). Break the eggs separately in 
a saucer; take the frying-pan off the stove, and 
slip the eggs, one by one, carefully into the 
boiling water. Replace the pan over the fire and 
boil three minutes. Take out the eggs with a 
perforated skimmer and serve on dry or thinly 
buttered toast. Garnish with parsley. 


BAKED EGGS. 


Break as many as are needed into a well-but- 
tered tin, taking care that each yolk is whole and 
does not encroach upon the others. Put into a 
hot oven and bake until the whites are well set, 
the time required being from eight to ten min- 
utes. Serve whole while hot on a platier, or 
cut out the eggs individually, and serve on cir- 
cular pieces of toast. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO BOIL EGGS. 


Put the eggs to be boiled in a pail or dish with 
a cover and pour upon them boiling water in the 
proportion of two quarts to a dozen eggs ; cover 
and set away from the stove for fifteen minutes, 
The heat of the water cooks the eggs slowly, 
evenly, and sufficiently to a jelly-like consisten- 
cy, leaving the center or yolk harder than the 
white, and the egg tastes richer and better. I think 
that those who are fond of boiled eggs would 
like this way, in preference to the old, which is 
much quicker, but cooks the white and leaves 
the yolk half raw. 


PLAIN OMELETTE. 


Beat up six eggs very light—the whites toa 
stiff froth—the yolks to a smooth thick batter. 
Add to the yolks a teacupful of milk and a little 
salt. Lastly stir in the whites. Have ready in 
a hot frying-pan alump of sweet butter. When 
it hisses, stir in the mixture gently and set over 
a clear fire. It should cook in ten minutes. Do 
not stir, but slip a broad-bladed knife under and 
around the edges to prevent burning. If your 
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ven is very hot, you can put the frying-pan in 
it, as soon as the middle of the omelette is set. 
When done place a hot platter, bottom upward, 
over the pan and upset the latter to bring the 
browned side of the omelette uppermost. Serve 
as soon as cooked, as it will lose its agreeable 
plumpness if allowed to stand. 


OMELETTE WITH BREAD CRUMBS. 

8 eggs. 

1 teacupful of bread crumbs soaked in milk. 

Beat the eggs in the same way as for plain 
omelette, Put the bread crumbs in a bowl and 
pour all the milk on them they will take up; 
stir them into the yolks with a little salt. Then 
add the whites and proceed as for a plain ome- 
lette. 

SCRAMBLED EGGS. 

1 pint of boiling milk, 

8 eggs. 

Have the milk boiling hot and the eggs well 
beaten ; stir them in the hot milk and keep stir- 
cing to prevent burning until they are cooked. 
Have ready some Graham or white-bread toast, 
cut in uniform pieces; place a heaping table- 
spoonful of the eggs on each piece and serve on 
a platter. If toastis not wanted serve the eggs 
in avegetable dish. Another way is to put a 
piece of butter in a frying-pan, and when 
it is hot drop in the eggs (they should have been 


previously broken whole in a bow)), and stir to 
and fro without cessation for about three min- 
utes. When done turn out at once on a hot dish 
or on toast, and serve immediately. 


APPLE BATTER PUDDING, 

4 eggs. 

1 pint of milk. 

1 pint of flour. . 

2 even teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

8 tart apples. 

Peal and core the apples ; place them in a deep 
baking dish, and fill the center of each with su- 
gar. Beat the eggs thoroughly, add the milk ; 
mix the baking powder through the flour and 
sift the mixture in the eggs and milk. Now stir 
all together and then pour the batter over the 
apples. Buke in a quick oven one hour. Serve 
with cream and sugar, or any pudding sauce pre- 
ferred, 

FRUIT MUSH. 


Soon after the mush is made, and just before 
setting back to cool, stir in one-half pint of pick- 
ed and washed currants to each two quarts of the 
water you have put into makethe mush. Raisins 
may be used. Dates can be stoned and picked to 
pieces and added to any plain mush just before 
dishing it, This is an excellent method for en- 
couraging children to eat mushes. 





MIRA EATON. 








NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Fertilization of Plants by In- 
SECTS.—From an interesting paper read at 
the Montreal meeting of the American Scien- 
tific Association, by Prof. C. V. Riley, Chief 
of the United States Entomological Commis- 
sion, the following is taken : 

‘*Almostall the yuccas (a kind of bear grass), 
on account of the peculiarity of their flowers, 
depend on extraneous aid for fertilization, and 
the only insect which can afford this aid is the 
Pronuba Yuccasella, a kind of moth, which is 
curiously modified in the female sex only to 
permit it to play the part of foster-mother to 
the plant. It seems that the insect can de- 
velop only in the seeds of the yucca, and un- 
less the flower is fertilized, her young perish. 
She first deliberately collects the pollen from 
the anthers and deftly works it into a ball 
which she carries in tentacles that are pecul- 
iar to her and occur in no other moth, not 
even in the male of her own species. She then 

unctures the pistil and deposits a slender, 
ong egg in a cavity near the ovule. She then 
goes up to the stigma and as deliberately 
thrusts some of the pollen grains into the 
stigmatic apex to insure fertilization and a 
supply of food to her progeny. The egg 
hatches, the larva feeds on a few of the seeds, 
bores through the ripened pod, buries in the 
ground, where it spins a cocoon, in which it 
remains until the yuccas bloom the next sea- 
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son, when it issues forth as a moth again. 
The Prodoxis is also essentially a cross fer- 
tilizer, gathering her load of pollen from one 
flower, but flying from flower to flower and 
from plant to plant. The effect of fertilization 
on the main stalk of flowers was shown to be 
remarkable, in that the stalk always withered 
and died when no fruit was set. The only 
yucca known to occasionally set fruit without 
the aid of the Pronuda is yucca alvifolia, Prof. 
Riley showed how the flower of this species 
differed from that of the capsular species, so 
that it is quite possible for this species to be 
fertilized by chance pollen falling on the 
stigmatic apices, or by being carried there by 
chance insects—a thing impossible with spe- 
cies like the flamentosa rupicola, etc. The 
prodacus decipens is another little moth of very 
much the same general appearance found 
about the yucca flowers. It was also called 
the Riley or bogus yucca moth, It has noth- 
ing to do with fertilization. Prof. Riley con- 
cluded by reiterating his conviction that the 
relation of the pronuba and yucca furnishes 
the most remarkable case of the mutual inter- 
dependence of a plant and an animal, and of 
special modification of parts to a particular 
end. Further, that there is a deliberate pur- 
pose in all the acts of the female pronuéda, and 
no one could watch her, as he had done for 





ten years, without feeling that, in her doings, 
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as in those of most animals when carefully 
studied, there is neither the unconscious 
movement of an automaton, nor of acreature 
guided merely by blind instinct, but that judg- 
ment and reason of varying degree guide her 
in her curious and ofttimes difficult task.” 


On Treating Decayed Fruit 
TREES—A correspondent of the Farmer's 
Club, New York, thus relates his experience 
with decayed fruit trees : 

‘*Remembering Professor Liebig’s theory 
that when a vegetable is burned the part 
which came from the air in the process of its 
growth returns to the atmosphere, and the 
part which came from the ground is reduced 
to ashes, I came to the conclusion that ashes 
would be beneficial when applied to the roots 
of the trees. They were standing in soil 
strongly inclined to clay, with a turf around 
them that had not been removed for several 
years. After pruning them properly, remov- 
ing every indication of worms, etc., and 
washing the body and branches with soap 
suds, I began operations below—first remov- 
ing the turf two feet around the tree; then, 
with a garden pick, the ground was loosened 
from six to twelve inches in depth, taking 
care not to injure the larger roots. Twenty 
or thirty quarts of loose dirt were removed, 
jJeaving a large cavity, shaped like a saucer, 
with the tree standing in the center. About 
one pint of unleached ashes was sprinkled 
about the tree, and upon this chip-manure 
was placed, nearly filling the cavity. An- 
other pint of ashes was sprinkled upon the 
fertilizer, which was gently pressed down, 
and the whole covered with the loose dirt 
taken from the cavity, leaving the surface 
nearly as it was, excepting the turf. A young 
orchard was treated in a similar way. The 
effect was wonderful. Plum trees that were 
‘goin’ to the bad,’ revived. Peach trees that 
had presented small and shriveled leaves, 
threw out a luxuriant foliage, and cherry 
trees gave fruit larger and fairer than ever 
before.” 


The Paper Waste of New York. 
—No one who has not inquired into the mat- 
ter has any idea of the magnitude of the 
waste-paper business in New York City. 
There are, for instance, fully 2,000 rag-pick- 
ers who find employment about the streets. 
These are almost exclusively Italians, who 
have displaced the Irish and Germans, who 
used to do the work. Their gatherings of 
rags are valued at $750,000 a year. The 
hand-cart and bell dealers do a business of 
$3,000,000 a year. The aggregate rag trade 
of the city amounts to $30,000,000 a year. 
A prominent dealer estimates the number of 
rag dealers in the city at 800, about a fifth of 
them doing a large business. The general 
trade is controlled by a few extensive dealers. 
Last year the cotton rag importations reached 
$10,000,000 in value, the home gatherings be- 
ing worth $12,000,000; the paper mills tak- 


rags from 3 to 35 cents a pound. The latter 
are used in making shoddy goods. The rags 
are sorted by women, who earn $5.00 a week, 
and packed by men, whose wages range from 
$12.00 to $14.00 a week. Some of the larger 
dealers have accumulated fortunes. 


How to Render Fabrics Incom- 
BUSTIBLE,—At one of its late meetings, the 
French ‘‘ Société d’Encouragement a |’Indus- 
trie” awarded a prize of 1,000 francs to M. 
Abel Martin for his processes of making tex- 
tile fabrics, etc., incombustible. The follow- 
ing are the recipes for the different prepara- 
tions : 

For Light Fabrics, 


Kilos. 
Sulphate of ammonia, pure.......... 8 
Carbonate of ammonia, pure........ 24 
POSUERE GEIB soo ode vsctediccwacicve 3 
WAN, SIs ot le diss cuweseeeead 2 
eC rer y Perera. Fy 2 
Ma cick cebnccnccebecsscecte 100 


Keep the solution at a temperature of 30° 
C, (86° F.), and immerse the fabrics ; let them 
dry immediately, and re-immerse as in ordi- 
nary starching. The liquid costs about 16 
centimes per litre (I2 cents per gallon), 


For Painted Curtains, Theatre Scenery, Furni- 
ture, Wainscoting, Cradles, and Window- 
shades, 


Kilos 
Chlorhydrate of ammonia........... 15 
Boracle AGI. oo ccecscvcceccesse cis 5 
Softened gic. ...cccccvecccsscccces 5 
665 e ic diwansdosvaseenc esa 14 
Ordinary water......ceseeseeeceees 100 
Lime, .. 000 00.0000 Coeveseccceccccces q. S. 


The mixture is kept at 60° or 80° C. (140° 
to 176° F.) until it is of the consistency of oil. 
Spread it over the materials with a brush, like 
varnish. For scenery already painted, spread 
the liquid on the unpainted side. Care must 
be taken to cover twice over the frame and 
posts. With one kilogramme, costing 9 
francs, 21 centimes ($1.78), 5 square meters 
(64 square yards) can be covered. 


For coarse Curtains, Cords, Straw, and Wood. 


‘ Kilos, 
Chlorhydrate of ammonia........... 15 
Boracic acid..... VeSweccccccesssess 6 
OGRE 6 on.on9<00ks bedensestacassaen 3 
Ordimary Water. 020000. sesceseces 100 


Keep the materials in the mixture at a tem- 
perature of 100° C, (212° F.) for 15 or 20 min- 
utes. The liquid costs 23 centimes the litre 
(18} cents the gallon), 


For Papers of all Kinds. 


Kilos. 
Sulphate of ammonia..............- 8 
Ber ack’ ACI. ..vcc0ccccscccseccecvcs 6 
OG ss cin dc cs on ewscvbcotcesscasape 2 
Ordinary water..........sseeeeeeees 100 


Heat the mixture to 59° C. (138° F.) The 
litre costs 14 centimes (11 cents per gallon) 





ing the whole supply. The cotton rags are 
worth from 1} to6 cents a pound ; the woolen 


— Textile Record. 
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A Suggestion for a Fire Escape.— 
We wonder that a neat device for a fire escape 
has not been patented. Something to take 
the place of the ugly ladders and platforms 
which disfigure every nice building to which 
they may be attached. To be sure, we have 
seen quite lately a new idea in the line of a 
ladder which folds up into a casing of thin 
iron, but being perpendicular and necessarily 
very slender, we doubt its practicability for 
all purposes. A correspondent of the Scien- 
tific American hits as close, we think, to what 
is suitable for most emergencies of fire, in 
suggesting as a means of escape in case of 
fire, a passageway of iron along and above 
the roofs of houses, passing through the more 
lofty buildings if need be, or diverging to the 
right or left, so as to bridge over and connect 
all the houses of a block, thus securing an easy 
and safe passage froin any house to those ad- 
jacent, as well for the convenience of firemen 
as for the escape of those who are beset by fire 
The construction of these iron passes, he says, 
could be fairly compulsory to owners, and 
they need be by no means of an unsightly 
appearance. When wished, they could be 
elegantly constructed to conform to the gen- 
eral architecture of the building by or through 
which it passes, and this would hold good 
with regard to the means by which each house 
was connected with this proposed passway. 
He is aware that there are disadvantages 
which at once crop up—apparent danger from 
burglars, and so on—but there is no good 
without its modicum of evil, and this weak- 
ness of his plans, he thinks, could be guard- 
ed against. 


To Neutralize the Smell of Paint. 
—To get rid of this most objectionable odor 
in a chamber or a living-room, slice a few 
onions and put them in a pail of water in the 
center of the room ; close the doors, leave the 
window open a little, and in a few hours the 
disagreeable smell will have almost gone. 
Another method is to plunge a handful of hay 
into a pailful of water, and let it stand in the 
newly-painted room over a night; this plan 
is also effectual. The foregoing have the im- 
portant advantage of being simple remedies, 
as the necessary materials are always easily 
obtainable. Yet another plan, but it is rather 
more complicated. Place a grate of lighted 
charcoal on a piece of flag or slate in the 
center of the room, and throw on it a handful 
or two of juniper berries ; shut out all venti- 
lation from the room for twenty-four hours. 
The doors and windows can then be opened, 
when it will be found that the sickly smell 
of the paint has entirely gone. The furni- 
ture may be left in the room during the pro- 
cess, and none of it will be injured. But the 
best way to avoid the smell of paint is by not 
having the painters in the house, when one is 
living in it. 


Should be Contented.—As this world 
goes, that man is happily circumstanced who 
lives on fertile acres of his own, is surrounded 
by the healthful atmosphere and associations 





of the country, inspired by observation of 
nature’s marvelous and beneficent processes 
of production, and has the consciousness of 
contributing somewhat to the necessity and 
comfort of the world. Many a city merchant 
or other person in the sharp and wearing 
competition of trade, may well covet such a 
blessed privilege of independence, and farm- 
ers’ boys, restless and venturesome, would 
doubtless do wisely to consider if they are not 
perhaps overrating the enchantment of the 
distant town, and underestimating the possi- 
bilities and the present security and even 
tenor of the rural life. Such is the suggestion 
of the ‘‘sober second thought” of one who 
has put his own hand and head to the varied 
work of agriculture, and who also can say of 
the best the city has to give: ‘‘ All of this I 
saw, and part of it I was.” 


To Make Floating Soap.—‘ Ten 
pounds of double refined 98 per cent. powdered 
caustic soda are dissolved in any earthenware 
or iron vessel with four gallons of water. 
When the caustic soda is pure and in a 
powdered form, it dissolves instantly, heating 
the water. The lye thus made is allowed to 
cool until at a temperature of about 80° F., 
and then added, with constant stirring for a 
few minutes, to seventy pounds of tallow, 
previously dissolved and at a temperature of 
about 120° F. As soon as the two are com- 
bined and smooth in appearance, the mixture 
is emptied out into a soap frame or a square 
wooden box for a mould, covered up with 
blankets and kept for three or four days, 
when the alkali and tallow combine and 
slowly turn into soap. The block of 120 
pounds of soap is then turned out, cut up in- 
to bars, and kept for three or four weeks to 
harden. These bars are then cut into very 
fine thin shavings, and the 120 pounds of 
shavings are now dissolved in a pan, with 
gentle heat, with six gallons of water, with 
six pounds of refined pearl ash dissolved in 
it. As soon as the mixture is complete the 
soap.is poured into boxes or frames, and kept 
for a few days, then cut up into bars, or 
pressed into tablets. 

‘* The soap is very white, in appearance like 
ivory, and floats perfectly. If a little per- 
fume, such as citronella or almond oil, is 
added, as soon as the remelting is completed, 
and just before pouring into frames, a first- 
class toilet soap is produced at a very little 
extra cost.”—Oz/ and Paint Review. 


To Clean Marble.—Mix one-quarter 
of a pound of soft soap with the same of 
pounded whiting, one ounce of soda and a 
piece of stone blue the size of a walnut ; boil 
these together for fifteen minutes, and then, 
while hot, rub it over the marble with a piece 
of flannel, and leave it on for twenty-four 
hours ; then wash it off with clean water, and 
polish the marble with a piece of coarse flan- 
nel, or, what is better, a piece of an old felt 
hat. 


How the Pyramids were Built. 
—Herr Brugsch, the Oriental traveler, says of 
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these great monuments: ‘‘ From the far dis- 
tance you see the giant forms of the pyramids, 
as if they were regularly crystallized mount- 
ains, which the ever-creating nature has call- 
ed forth from the rock, to lift themselves up 
toward the vault of heaven. And yet, they 
are but tombs, built by the hands of men, 
which have been the admiration and aston- 
ishment alike of the ancient and modern 
world. Perfectly adjusted to the cardinal 
points of the horizon, they differ in breadth 
and height, as is shown by the measurements 
of the three oldest, as follows: 1. The Pyra- 
mid of Khufa, height, 450.75 ft., breadth, 746 
ft. 2. Pyramid of Khafra, height, 447.5 ft., 
breadth, 690.75 ft. 3. Pyramid of Menkara, 
height, 203 ft., breadth, 352.78 ft. The con- 
struction of these enormous masses has long 
been an insoluble mystery, but later genera- 
tions have succeeded in solving the problem. 
According to their ancient usages and cus- 
toms, the Egyptians, while they still sojourn- 
ed in health and spirits, were ever mindful to 
turn their looks to the region where the de- 
parting Ra took leave of life, where the door 
of the grave opened, where the body, well 
concealed, at length found rest, to rise again 
to a new existence, after an appointed time 
of long, long years; while the soul, though 
bound to the body, was at liberty to leave the 
grave and return to it during the daytime, in 
any form it chose, In such a belief, it was the 
custom betimes to dig the grave in the form 
of a deep shaft in the rock, and above this 


eternal dwelling to raise a superstructure of 
sacrificial chambers, sometimes only a hall, 
sometimes several apartments, and to adorn 
them richly with colored writings and painted 


sculptures, as was becoming to a house of 
pleasure and joy. The king began his work 
from his accession. As soon as he mounted 
the throne, the sovereign gave orders to a 
nobleman, the master of all the buildings of 
his land, to plan the work and cut the stone. 
The kernel of the future edifice was raised on 
the limestone soil of the desert, in the form 
of a small pyramid built in steps, of which the 
well constructed and finished interior formed 
the king’s eternal dwelling, with his stone 
sarcophagus lying on the rocky floor. Let 
us suppose that this first building was finished 
while the Pharaoh still lived in the bright 
sunlight. A second covering was added, stone 
by stone, on the outside of the kernel ; a third 
to this second, and to this even a fourth; and 
the mass of the giant building grew greater 
the longer the king enjoyed existence. And 
then at last, when it became almost impossi- 
ole to extend the area of the pyramid further, 
a casing of hard stone, polished like glass, 
and fitted accurately into the angles of the 
steps, covered the vast mass of the sepulchre, 
presenting a gigantic triangle on each of its 
four faces. More than seventy such pyramids 
once rose on the margin of the desert, each 
telling of a king, of whom it was at once the 
tomb and monument. Had not the greater 
number of these sepulchres of the Pharaohs 
been destroyed almost to the foundation, and 





had the names of the builders of these which 
still stand been accurately preserved, it would 
have been easy for the inquirer to prove and 
make clear by calculation what was originally, 
and of necessity, the proportion between the 
masses of the pyramids and the years of the 
reigns of their respective builders.” 


A Discovery of a Grand Hall 
NEAR THE PANTHEON, AT ROME.—A grand 
hall, exceeding in Jength the full interior of 
the Pantheon, and supposed to be the vesti- 
bule of the Pantheon itself, or rather, a con- 
necting hall between the Pantheon and the 
Baths of Agrippa, has been recently explored. 
This hall measures 140 feet in length, 50 feet 
in width, adorned with eight splendid fluted 
columns of Phrygian and Numidian marble. 
Within this hall is a niche, where is a pedes- 
tal 12 feet wide by 11 feet high, large enough 
for a colossal group of sculpture. It is sup- 
posed that within this hall stood the celebrated 
bronze ‘‘ Athlete” statue, which Agrippa 
brought from Greece, and placed in the porti- 
co of his warm baths. 


Beautiful Shade Trees. — Editor 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: A writer in the 
Ohio Farmer says: ‘‘It is so easy to stock a 
farm with trees—both fruit and shade trees— 
that it is a wonder that more effort is not 
madein this direction. A little plat of ground 
should be enclosed, or a corner of the garden 
appropriated, where the little trees may be 
set out and left to grow until they are large 
enough to be transplanted into the orchard 
or the grove where they are to be permanent. 
A small effort will soon collect an extensive 
grove, and how many farms there are which 
can be ornamented and made more valuable 
by the judicious planting of trees. It is one 
of the greatest pleasures of our lives to visit 
the homestead and see the trees planted by 
our boy hands. Everybody says that they 
have added hundreds of dollars to the value 
of the farm, while observing their growth and 
development has abundantly compensated us. 
This pleasure is sufficient compensation to 
any one for planting trees. It is a selfish idea 
a great many people have that planting trees 
don’t pay because some one else will have 
the benefit of them, and not themselves ; it 
is also a mistake. They develop so rapidly 
under favorable circumstances that any one 
may reasonably expect a reward for their 
labors.” ‘ 

I can still furnish a small package of seed 
of the UMBRELLA CHINA tree to all readers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL who will 
send their P. O. address and a few stamps to 
pay for mailing seed. I have just received a 
letter from a lady living in Phoenix, Maricopa 
Co., Arizona, in which she says: ‘‘I have 
just been reading some old Numbers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL of 1880, which a friend loan- 
ed me, one Number of which contains your 
offer to send seeds of the ‘Umbrella China’ 
tree. Will you please send me a few seeds?” 
Fraternally yours, 

ALEXAN 


Crocket, Texas. DER KING, 
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EVERY ONE A WORKER. 

lf there is anything in you, my young 
or old reader, which can be made 
use of to the benefit of your neighbor, 
let it come out. It is not at all neces- 
sary that you should have a college edu- 
cation, or be in one of the professions, 
or have a special “opportunity,” in or- 
der that you may be useful and helpful to 
your neighbor and the community. To 
be sure, liberal training in books, an ap- 
pendage to your name which signifies 
that you know something about the effects 
of drugs, or the operation of law on public 
and private rights, and an “opportunity” 
which social position or some other acci- 
dental circumstance may give one, are 
not to be lightly esteemed; but an earnest, 
determined spirit can get along without 
them, just as hundreds of men whom the 

world honors get along without them. 
Attentive observation and careful em- 
ployment of spare moments in study will 
render one learned in time, but the world 
has more need of workers in its many dif- 
ferent fields of moral effort than it has for 
merely learned men and women. Schol- 
ars have failed to make a good impression 
where men of only average education, but 
‘with determined zeal, have succeeded in 








raising a community to a higher level of 
genuine prosperity. A hasty glance over 
society will satisfy one that there is no 
lack of scholarship, and our hundreds of 
colleges and seminaries are contributing 
year by year to the list of the learned, but 
there is a want of energy and soul in the 
prosecution of works that have for their 
object the improvement of men in them- 
selves, in their homes, in their social re- 
lations — works that are unselfish, that 
refine the mind and contribute to its 
peace, patience, and happiness. 

Every man and every woman can take 
part in work of this kind. There is room 
and opportunity for the. willing and ear- 
nest, in every sphere of life, so that one 
need not look for “other worlds to con- 
quer,” or think it essential to prepare for 
a campaign on a broad scale.. Put the 
hand to the plow and push vigorously in 
the soil of your own field, and you will 
soon discover that it will require all your 
strength to turn and soften that soil for 
the growth of good seed. The work will 
rapidly enlargeas you proceed, and where- 
as in the beginning you deemed the field 
too small, obscure, and unworthy, you will 
find after a little firm endeavor, that it 
will repay all the effort you can put into 
it, and that you need not think of look- 
ing outside. 

It is possible that one may possess by 
organization so little force, so little exec- 
utive energy, and so much reserve and 
diffidence that he or she feels entirely 
debarred from entering upon a course of 
positive teaching or leadership. In such 
a case, which is extremely rare, one can 
at least be exemplary in conduct, and in 
that way exert some influence. A quiet, 
orderly, industrious course must be influ- 
ential in some degree. Every person who 
is painstaking in his vocation, however 
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unobtrusively he may pursue it, becomes 
ere long a subject of more than accidental 
comment among his neighbors. Every 
one who is temperate in habit, patient 
and forbearing in disposition, acquires 
ere long a name among his acquaintances 
which is indicative of his character. Thus 
one’s light is not altogether “ hid under a 
bushel,” but exerts power in drawing the 
attention of others to what is due and 
proper in life, and to what is sweet and 
beautiful in human conduct. To us there 
seems nothing more noble than patient 
industry in an humble sphere. The man 
who illustrates such virtue is a king 
among men. Well said the ancient phi- 
losopher, “ Seest thou a man who is dili- 
gent in his calling? he shall stand before 
kings.” 

But the patient, earnest soul can not 
rest in an attitude of sheer passivity: it 
will come out and exhibit an aggressive 
phase now and then toward the vicious 
and untrue. Opportunities bring it out, 
and they occur not unfrequently in the 
average community. How often may a 
man who realizes the enormous evil of 
intemperance find it in his way to speak 
a word of admonition to the weak and 
tempted. How often may one who com- 
prehends the need of good moral culture 
in the young, find it in season to urge it, 
or to suggest a simple practice which a 
parent or teacher could apply. 

To those who are conversant with the 
principles and work of Phrenology, what 
has just been said should have a special 
significance. The opportunities which a 
knowledge of this great human science 
affords of doing good in the home or on 
the forum, in the quiet lane or on the 
highway, are constantly occurring; and 
no one should venture to acquaint himself 
with its truths and methods who does not 





expect to put them to use. Their exem- 
plification in one’s own life and character 
can not be so inclusive that others will 
not be affected. No, the spirit of phren- 
ological truth will not permit one to act 
a passive part; it stimulates to action, it 
grows in the being of him who has re- 
ceived it by action. One takes knowl- 
edge of its truth through its declaration 
and application to others. We never 
knew a person who thoroughly believed 
the principles of Phrenology who did not. 
work in some way to illustrate them 
openly, and to influence his neighbor. 
When a man has made a discovery of 
great value to himself, which opens up 
possibilities of mental and moral growth 
which he had perhaps imagined, but 
never deemed practicable, he is not likely 
to keep it to himself or to hide it in a 
napkin ; on the contrary, he will publish it 
as best he may, and take pleasure in com- 
municating its significance. Physical 
truth may inspire selfishness in a man, 
but moral truth prompts to generosity! 
One of the cumulative proofs of Phre- 
nology is the fact of its inspiring its dis- 
ciples with liberal sentiments toward 
others, with the desire to impart to a 
neighbor what is felt to be of use to 
one’s self. There are men and women 
who do a large amount of positive work 
for temperance, morality, religion, edu- 
cation, science, who have no aspirations 
for the platform and little time to act as 
the visitor or canvasser. They believe 
heartily in the subject, take pains to keep 
themselves well informed concerning it, 
and are ready with a word in its behalf 
when the chance occurs. These quiet 
home-workers by their numbers and their 
zeal actually do more toward the solid 
growth of truth in the public mind, than 
those who make it their profession to 
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lecture and teach. The great accom- 
plishment of the year at the ballot-box in 
Iowa, where the majority of a population, 
over thirty per cent. foreigners, voted in 
behalf of temperance and prohibition 
was not brought about practically by 
crusaders or platform exhortation, but by 
steady, patient work in the home-circle 
and society, and that mainly by women. 
So with regard to phrenological progress, 
the modest but steady believers are do- 
ing excellent work, and where a travel- 
ing lecturer excites a little interest which 
would be likely to subside in a few days 
after his departure, the resident believer, if 
there be one, can improve the opportunity, 
helping the seed which has been cast to 
germinate and bear useful fruit in the 
lives of his friends and neighbors. 
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ON THE FOREHEAD. 


A CERTAIN London physician recent- 

ly read before a club made up of 
members of his profession, a paper on the 
“ Noble Forehead,” in the course of which, 
according to the American report of it, 
he took occasion to dispute the popular 
view concerning the differences of intel- 
lectual calibre indicated by foreheads. 
He discusses foreheads according to their 
comparative appearance, claiming that 
some appear quite ordinary merely be- 
cause of the low growth of the hair, and 
that when the hair is removed a marked 
change is effected and a noble frontis- 
piece is acquired. We apprehend that 
the worthy member of the “ Causual’ club 
will find it a difficult task to convert 
society to his way of thinking, notwith- 
standing that he has a good deal of logic 
and scientific truth on his side; but so- 
ciety has also not a little ground for its 
opinion in foreheads—although the un- 








scientific many_may sometimes be misled 
by appearances, and deem a forehead 
large and fine, because when viewed in 
front there seems a long reach of bare 
skin from the nose upward. 

Dr. Clapham, the aforesaid member 
of the “Causual,” and essayist, might 
have instructed his audience that the 
true way to judge a forehead was by 
viewing it in front and in profile, for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL reader needs not to be 
told that a forehead may appear high and 
broad to the direct observer which later- 
ally is seen to be shallow or retreating. 
Often a bald head, which is by measure- 
ment actually low, appears high in front 
to the casual observer. The essayist 
did, it is true, intimate that Lavater’s 
method of viewing the head from above 
gave a better idea of the capacity of the 
frontal lobes, but this does not show in 
a striking manner the prominence or ex- 
tension of the superior development of 
the frontal convolutions. 

We can not say that Dr. Clapham’s 
paper was merely an expression of acci- 
dental notions entertained by him, as he 
was at some pains to furnish comparative 
measurements and weights esteemed to 
be in support of his proposition, but 
which we think are clearly on the side of 
the popular idea of “noble foreheads.” 
For instance, he gave a table in which the 
head measurements of 84 “ respectable” 
members of society were compared with 
those of 500 criminals. The comparison 
showed that the “respectable” members 
of society had a frontal percentage of 
52.1, while the criminal had a-frontal per- 
centage of 48.6 only—of the circumference 
of the head ; thus practically refuting the 
essayist’s own assertion, that the oc- 
cipital lobes rather than the frontal are 
the seat of intelligence. 
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WHAT 1 HEARD AND SAW AT THE MON- 
TREAL MEETING OF THE A. A. A. S. 


VISIT to Canada is esteemed desir- 

able by Americans generally, and 
when made under pleasant circumstances 
it is very desirable. 

Having applied for membership to the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and sent the requisite 
fees for the same, I received tickets giv- 
ing me the benefit of the reduced fares 
on the railroads as agreed upon between 
the A. A. A. S. and the railways. The 
sessions of the Association were to com- 
mence in Montreal August 23d, so I left 
the Grand Central Depot at 6:30 P.M. of 
the 21st, and having a section in a Wag- 
ner sleeper, which would reach Montreal 
the next morning at 8:30, without change, 
1 had ample time to sleep and rest. 

At Poughkeepsie the gentlemen left 
the car to lunch, about 8 o'clock, when 
the porter prepared my bed and I assum- 
ed a horizontal position to rest, but not 
to sleep much. A gentleman occupying 
a seat on the opposite side of the aisle 
in the car had a bottle of what he called 
Bass’ ale, with which he comforted (?) 
himself frequently, but evidently to his 
disadvantage in the end. As he smacked 
his lips on taking a draught, I heard him 
say, “I do dove Bass’ ale.” Perceiving a 
gradual change coming over his appear- 


‘ance, and being unacquainted with the 


usual effects of the seeming ale, I could 
not but feel anxious, and found myself 
wishing that he might soon reach his des- 
tination, and also wondering how any 
one so pleasantly surrounded as we were 
in that beautiful car could wish for any 
stimulant. Then came to my mind the 
fearful Spuyten Duyvil accident, which 
was said to be consequent upon liquor- 








drinking in the cars by passengers and 
train-men. Being much exhausted be- 
fore starting, and having no acquaintances 
among the passengers, may account for 
my mind running as it did on that pain- 
ful subject. 

Several gentlemen came to the section 
of my bibulous neighbor and entered 
into conversation with him, and as I 
could not but hear some of it, I learned 
that they, like myself, were on their way 
to the A. A. A. S., in Montreal; but the 
bottle-holder took no interest in the sub- 
ject, and I was pleased to notice that 
none of them accepted his offered hospi- 
tality. 

Having arrived in Montreal, I went 
immediately to the Windsor Hotel, 
where were the headquarters of the com- 
mittees of the A. A. A.S. The Windsor 
is said to be the finest hotel on this 
continent. Being acquainted with but few 
other hotels, I can not judge whether its 
claim is just, but it is beautiful beyond 
description in few words, both externally 
and internally, and it seemed that there 
was but one thing lacking, and that was 
space to accommodate all who made ap- 
pligation for rooms. 

Even those who had written several 
weeks before for accommodations were 
unable to secure them, therefore many 
who took their meals there had to lodge 
elsewhere. If a person loses anything 
there they are usually successful in its re- 
covery. More than one such instance 
occurred while I was there. Perhaps it 
is the same in most hotels, but the ex- 
pression of the finders showed that they 
were happily surprised. 

The card of instructions directed that 
every member, on arriving at Montreal, 
should go at once to the Registry office 
of the A. A. A. S., and enter his or her 
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name, and secure the badge which they 
were to wear during the continuance of 
the meetings. That, therefore, was my 
first purpose after depositing my satchel 
in my room, and I soon found my way to 
McGill College, where most of the meet- 
ings were to be held, secured my badge, 
and then looked about the city awhile, 
finding not a few beautiful residences, 
with ample grounds filled with flowers 
and shrubbery. Carriages could be hired 
very cheaply, and were kept busy by the 
members of A.A. A.S. Everything was 
done by the city that could be thought 
of to accommodate the Association and 
to please its members. Just twenty-five 
years before, the Society had met in Mon- 
treal, and it was then a comparatively 
small assembly, while now its numbers 
reach well up toward a thousand, and 
meanwhile Montreal has also spread it- 
self considerably. The members were fur- 
nished with a handbook of the city, from 
which I would like to quote various sta- 
tistics concerning the industries and 
peculiarities, the Victoria Bridge, etc., 
but must content myself with the follow- 
ing: “The popuiation of the city now 
reaches 140,747. The last census, which 
- was taken in 1881, shows an increase of 
33,522 in the ten preceding years. The 
present municipal taxes amount to $7.50 
per head of the population.” 

Statistics, however, are something of 
little apparent importance, but one of the 
papers read before the A. A. A. S. showed 
the value of agricultural statistics, and 
was an interesting if not exhaustive essay. 
It was by J. R. Dodge, for many years 
Statistician in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment (or Bureau) in Washington. - The 
Montreal Chronicle, 1 think it was, pub- 
lished it entire. The A. A. A. S. was di- 
vided into nine Sections, each Section let- 





tered A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I. Mr. 
Dodge’s essay was before Section I, the 
President of which was Prof. Elliott, of 
Washington, D.C. Each Section had its 
President and other officers, and /hey re- 
ported to the general or collected Asso- 
ciation, and each report was accepted by 
vote. 

The opening exercises were impressive, 
consisting of a prayer by Bishop Boyd, of 
Montreal, a welcome address by the 
mayor of that city, dressed in full regalia, 
and speeches by the retiring and incoming 
Presidents of the Association and other 
officers. 

Prof. Thurston, of the Stevens Insti- 
tute at Hoboken, read a paper before Sec- 
tion D, on “The Steam Engine and the 
limit of its power,” etc. I attended meet- 
ings in all the Sections, and wanted to at- 
tend all the meetings in all the Sections, 
but could not find out any way by which 
to be in more than one place at a time, 
and as all the Sections held their meet- 
ings at the same hours, of course I could 
hear but one-ninth of the whole. 

Extra lectures were given sometimes in 
the evenings, but I did not attend them, 
and was very sorry to lose them, espe- 
cially that of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, of 
England; not, however, so much on ac- 
count of the subject on which he spoke 
as because he was once an opponent of 
Phrenology, and I wanted to hear him 
speak. He was pointed out to me one 
day, and I was pleased with his appear- 
ance. 

Section F had to do with Biology, the 
papers in which were very interesting. 
It was there that I heard Prof. Asa 
Gray, of Harvard University, on the 
“Flora of America.” There also was a 
brief lecture, or speech—too brief—on the 
“ Ear, its action, treatment, etc.,” by Dr 
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Blake, and illustrated on the blackboard, 
as were most of the addresses. Prof. C. 
V. Riley, of Washington, also had valua- 
ble essays to present, but was prevented 
from saying much by the pressure of 
other matters and the want of time. 
There were so many papers and topics ‘to 
be presented in each Section, that it was 
necessary to limit each speaker to a spec- 
ified number of minutes, hence some of 
the speeches were too brief for the im- 


portance of the subject treated, while 


some others were so long as to be very 
wearisome, however important@hey might 
be. 

My time was mostly spent in Molson 
Hall, Section H, where various phases of 
anthropology were presented, and where I 
heard Prof. Mason, of Columbia College, 
Washington, D. C., deliver a long and in- 
teresting lecture on “ A Scheme of Anthro- 
pology,” in the course of which he touch- 
ed upon Phrenology, and said “ Phrenol- 
ogy is dead.” After waiting a moment, 
apparently to hear some one object to his 
statement, he added, “I mean the old 
Phrenology, but there is a sew Phrenol- 
ogy which is true.” Ina brief interview 
with him afterward, he told me that what 
he meant by the “old Phrenology” was 
that Phrenology which judged only by the 
external protuberances on the head, and 
added that almost all departments of 
science had changed, and might as well 
be spoken of in the same way, and in- 
stanced chemistry and medicine, and he 
asked if we kept up with the new discov- 
eries in Phrenology, naming some of 
those foreign philosophers. I replied 
that we phrenologists had always taught 
that the temperament and the physiolog- 
ical organization were as indicative of 
character as the external contour of the 
cranium, and that an expert in the art of 





reading character phrenologically can tell 
what organs are the most active, and that 
we had always taught that “ other things be- 
ing equal—ceteris paribus—” size is always 
an indication of power; but our opponents 
never give us credit for that phase, and 
then oppose us for what we do not teach, 
and I was glad they had discovered some- 
thing at last that compelled them to ac- 
knowledge that there is such a science as 
Phrenology. Did Gall and his coadjutor 
teach “the old Phrenology”? If they 
did not, who did ? for its opponents have 
the idea that such a doctrine has been 
taught, and it is their mission to set the 
world straight, and if we are teaching 
error we want to know it, and will ac- 
knowledge it when convinced. 

Dr. Bell gave a voluminous and lucid 
lecture on the telephonic efforts made to 
find the ball in the body of our martyred 
President ; Mrs. Antoinette B. Blackwell 
read two papers, one of which she con- 
sented to allow us to publish in a future 
Number of the PHRENOLOGICAL. 

Mrs. Erminie B. Smith told us about 
the creeds of some tribes of Indians, and 
Miss Alice Fletcher related some of her 
experiences among the Indians of the 
West, in Nebraska principally; and 
others told what they knew of the 
mounds and old graves supposed to be 
Indian graves. Others showed us imple 
ments that had been found, not merely 
in the West, but also South, in Florida; 
and Prof. Perkins, of the University in 
Burlington, Vt., showed us recent dis- 
coveries in that region. Indeed, the In- 
dian was one of ¢#e most popular toptes 
in the anthropological section. 

Eventually, these statistics may lead to 
something very valuable, for we need pot 
expect to learn all about the past exeept 
by littles, and “every little helps.” 
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Much more might be told of our meet- 
ings, but it would render my paper too 
long; besides, the leading newspapers 
throughout the country have given digests 
of the proceedings, so that it is unneces- 
sary for me to dwell further upon them. 

As regards our treatment by the Ca- 
nadian people, Montreal and Quebec and 
Ottawa and places near Montreal seemed 
to vie with each other in offering the 
A. A. A. S. entertainments. 

In Montreal we were invited to visit 
the steamer Pardszenne of the Allan Line, 
which plies between Montreal and Liver- 
pool, and so pleased was .I with it that I 
almost resolved that when I go to Europe 
it will be by that line. We were also 
takén to the great workshops of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, to the Victoria 
Bridge, and all around the harbor, and 
those who wished had the privilege of 
“shooting the Rapids.” 

Invitations to garden-parties, break- 
fasts, soirees, etc., were extended to us 
almost daily; but the most popular one 
was the reception by the President, Dr. 
—— Dawson of McGill College, at the 
Peter Redpath Museum. It was also the 
formal opening of the Museum. We were 
invited besides to the beautiful Gallery of 
Arts, the City Library, and other places. 

Ottawa and Quebec invited us for the 
same day to take an excursion to their 
cities. Some went to Ottawa, and many 
to Quebec; among the latter I was 
found. We were met by the mayor and 
other dignitaries, who addressed us, 
gave us the “ freedom of the city,” took 
us up on the Dufferin Terrace and on the 
Citadel, and through Laval University. 

We were taken around the harbor of 
Quebec, and speeches were made, telling 
us about various objects; and we had 





beautiful views of the Falls of Montmo- 
renci and other places between the Falls 
and Quebec. Then we took carriages, 
and rode about the city in every direc- 
tion. There we saw that peculiar con- 
veyance called the ca/aché, and some of 
our members tried it, and were pleased 
with its motion. I think the vehicle 
would be beneficial for dyspeptics; but, 
alas! we were told that is the only place 
in the country where the real ca/aché is 
used, except, perhaps, a few scattering 
ones may be found. We were also taken 
to NewpSrt, Vt., where we took the 
steamer Lady of the Lake, on Lake 
Memphremagog, and had an exceeding- 
ly enjoyable sail up and down that 
picturesque body of water, which lies 
partly in Vermont and Canada. 

The friends we found and the acquaint- 
ances we formed, were and are highly: 
prized, and will never be forgotten, espe- 
cially the many good words that were 
spoken for Phrenology. Rev. Mr. Clark, 
of Quebec, said he could not see how 
any one with good common sense can 
disbelieve it or not see its benefits; and 
that was the testimony of many who told 
me of having had an examination—phren- 
ological—of their families and themselves, 
and of having heard many lectures. 

The sessions of the A. A. A. S. began 
August 23d, and adjourned on the 3oth; 
and from the dilatoriness of many of the 
members in leaving the McGill College, 
where they were convened, it would seem 
as if they had become attached to the 
place and did not like to leave it. I 
shared in that feeling myself, for besides 
the charm of the mental food we had 
enjoyed, there were also the attractions of 
the city itself. Everything in its compo- 
sition looked useful; the buildings, the 
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wharves, the bridges, the reservoir, etc., 
looked as if they were built to stay, and | 
as if nothing less than an corthquatie | 


| 


could destroy them. | 


I shall ever retain a delightful memory 
of my visit and participation in the Mon- 


treal meeting. 
C.F... 

















Go Our Correspondents, 


Quesrions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be was -vered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

lr AN INgutry Fait to Receive ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our Conrtrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes” for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don’t write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance Z 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ““Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like toread longstories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonyn 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
tt. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Us ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, i7 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





DEPILLATORIES.—M. D. J.—There are 
numerous preparations which are said to be ef- 
fective in destroying or removing hair from the 
face. Their efficacy is dependent upon acids or 
caustics, and they are injurious. A liquid or 
powder which will destroy live hair will destroy 
the softer skin. Within a few years past the 
galvanic cautery has been applied to the removal 
of hair, and it is said to accomplish its work 
very satisfactorily. A surgeon who is conversant 
with the use of the galvanic battery in electro- 
lysis could give you full information. The hot 
needle is thrust into the hair cell, and the de- 
struction of that prevents, of course, all further 
growth of the objectionable thing. 


. PaRaLysis HEREDITARY.—B. G.—Yes, 
paralysis, like almost every form of disease, may 





exist in the diathetical form by inheritanee. 
There may be conditions of the nervous system 
which conduce to eusy exhaustion, which is a 
fruitful source of paralytic trouble. 


CousIN MARRIAGES.—G. C. H.—In our 
combined Annuals this question is considered at 
length, and from time to time it is touched upon 
in these columns. The old view with regard to 
marriages of kin so low down as first and second 
cousin is not so strongly advocated at this date, 
some physiologists taking the ground that cer- 
tain peoples, like the Jews, Gypsies, and certain 
Asiatic races,do not exhibit the deterioration 
which ought to be expected if in-and-in breed- 
ing be pernicious to vitality and mental integrity. 
We, however, from what we have observed con- 
cerning the results of cousin marriages, are 
slow to advise them, although certuin tempera- 
mental conditions in the parties contemplating 
a union may sometimes poiut to no probable bad 
consequences. 


ARSENIC-EATING.—C. M. C.— Were 
you to examine a file of the London Lancet, or 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, you 
would probably find a good deal of matter relat- 
ing to this subject. Von Tschudi has written 
an interesting account of the habitual use of 
arsenic by the peasants of Styria. We can not 
now refer to a book in which this can be found, 
but in the Hdinburgh Medical Journal for 1864, 
there is an uccount of arsenic-cating, in which 
the amount taken was very large ; thirty or forty 
times as much as an old school physician would 
prescribe in a case of discase which, according 
to the code, rendered the administration of such 
minerai poison proper. 


GROWTH OF BRAIN.—Quwestion : Does 
the growth of the brain expand the cranium ? 
H. A. X. 
Answer: The brain and skull grow until a 
man is thirty-five or forty years cf age ; that is 
the received opinion, forty years being taken as 
the climacteric of nervous development. But 
we are of opinion that a sensible growth con- 
tinues in those who are very active in the exer- 
cise of their mental faculties ; indeed, the cases 
are not infrequent, in which growth has been 
observed in men well advanced in years, whose 
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themselves fully apace with the time. General- 
ly, the exercise of the brain is confined to a few 
organs in correspondence with the faculties op- 
erated, so that while there may be actual devel- 
opment in them, other parts of the brain dete- 
riorate from non-exercise. In persons past fifty 
years of age, we have known the cranial con- 
figuration to change perceptibly. 


LEARNING TELEGRAPHY. — Question : 
Can I learn to operate on the telegraph instru- 
ment by self-study ? 

Answer : You can; instruments are now made 
for that purpose at a very low price, and books 
of instruction accompany them, but it is much 
better for one to attend a school of telegraphy. 
The Journal of the Telegraph, in answer to a sim- 
ilar inquiry, states that it is not easy for one to 
get a place in a telegraph office with the expec- 
tation of learning telegraphy there, as the office 
rules will not permit it. The regular telegraph 
office is, of course, the best place for men to 
learn ; the next best place is a good telegraph 
school or private instruction. Having made 
some advancement, the learner may then get a 
place in an office and, ere Jong, become an ex- 
cellent operator. 


DEFORMED LIMBS.—Question : What is 
the cause, prevention, and cure of bow legs ? 
a. P. 
Answer: In most cases, bowed legs are the 
consequence of a child having been urged or 
permitted to attempt to walk before the bones 
had become sufficiently developed and firm to 
bear the weight of the body. There are too 
many cases of this kind; we meet them nearly 
every day, especially among the children of ne- 
groes, The wuy a child lies in the cradle, on the 
side with the legs drawn up, is also said to be 
conducive to bowleggedness. In your case, for 
their possible correction, we would advise con- 
sultation with a surgeon. Apparatus may be 
devised which will exert a steady pressure on 
the limb and in time reduce the bone to shape 
approaching the normal. 


PROMINENT Ears.—A. E. G.—It is sup- 
posed by some observers that large ears, project- 
ing widely, indicate generosity and frankness, 
with a relatively even disposition. Others think 
that they indicate softness and susceptibility, or 
no great amount of that hard practical common 
sense which is quite esseutial to material success 
in these enterprising days. In the January Num- 
ber of this JourNna. for 1875, an elaborate arti- 
cle on ears was published, in which attention 
was given to such a type of ear-growth. 


[Several Answers must be deferred to our next 
Number.) 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter« 
est; the writer's personal views, oa Sacts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 











Our Boys AND GIRLS.—It is one of the 
saddest facts of the present day that so many of 
our boys, yes, and girls too, go from their homes 
day after day, and night after night, seeking 
their pleasures and companions apart from home 
influences. Every parent should search dili- 
gently into their hearts and lives ; into the home- 
life—which is but an expression of themselves— 
leaving no stone unturned in their endeavors to 
learn whether the cause of their children’s wan- 
dering may not lie at their own door, and may 
not he remediable by their own agency. It is 
weary work endeavoring to undo the work of 
years, but with unfailing love and patience it 
may be done. It is better, in every way, in every 
result, to begin at the beginning. ‘he little child 
instinctively turns to its mother and father for 
love, help, comfort, everything—looking to them 
in the full faith of ignorence and perfect inno- 
cence, believing their knowledge to be endless 
and infallible. 

Can we not find some way of retaining this 
natural outpouring of our children’s hearts; 
even though as they grow older they must learn 
that we too are fallible, that we too are human, 
having our own battles to fight, our own victo- 
ries to win? Still, if they see us always cour- 
ageous, braye, living consistent, upright, con- 
scientious lives ; unfailing in honesty and integ- 
rity of purpose ; trying to be patient in adversi- 
ty, gentle, and gracious always, shall we not win 
their love and confidence to « greater cxtent than 
as though we were the perfect beings they at 
first imagined us to be, because they will be 
more sure of our sympathetic comprehension ? 

Let our children feel, always, that no matter 
what their joy or their sorrow, their pleasure or 
pain, that there is nothing that interests them 
which is too insignificant to interest us also. If 
they do right, let us rejoice with them ; if they 
do wrong, let us chide if need be, but lovingly, 
helping to set the wrong right, helping to bear 
the consequences of the sin by our loving com- 
passion. They must never come to us for sym- 
pathy and find the fountain dry, unless we ex- 
pect to reap bitter seed from it. Sympathy they 
will have somewhere, and if not at home, then 
elsewhere, and woe is the day that a child turns 
from home to find its nearest counselors and 
friends. 

Let us make it our business, as it should be 
our greatest pleasure, to make home the “ dear- 
est spot on earth.” Try to be ourselves in habit, 
manners, life what we wish our children to be; 
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drawing around us those with whom we prefer 
they should associate. Let us have the spirit of 
our homes bright, cheerful, attractive. “The 
heart and spirit are more than furniture and 
dwelling.” 

Let us keep ourselves young in heart and in 
sympathy, that we may be companions for our 
childrev, while their mentors ; we should dance, 
laugh, play, “have a jolly good time” with 
them. Also read, study, talk, plan, work with 
them and they with us. In this way alone, 1 
think, cau we firmly bind their hearts and lives 
to ours in such a way as to Jead them into right 
channels, and hedge them in from the tempta- 
tions that will meet them, from the “forbidden 
and dangerous ways” that will allure them. 

It may secm hard, to many, to do all this, but 
it is harder, infinitely harder, to see our loved ones 
go astray. If we strive earnestly the way will 
be made plain, we shall be strengthened unto our 
need, and the reward will be greater than we can 
coinprehend, even the “‘ peace which passeth un- 
derstanding.” AUNTIE. 


Tur PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, once deemed 
to be somewhat free in its treatment of evan- 
gelical religion, we now believe to be in the front 
rank of really valuable leaders of thought and 
moral culture. We ask no better thing for a 
child of ours than a life shaped by the principles 
inculcated in the JouRNAL.— Whispers of Peace. 


PERSONAL. 


A Cueroxee Indian girl secured a prize offered 
last April to the students of Kirkwood Seminary 
by Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, of St. Louis, for the 
best essay on “‘Common-sense about Women.” 





Mrs. Martua Davipson, of Junction City, 
Kansas, is one of our American women who be- 
lieves in American silk culture. She has raised 
as many as 5,000 silk-worms on Osage orange 
leaves. 


Or the late Dr. Gray, homeopathist, of New 
York, it is said that a poor sewing-girl went to 
him for advice and was given a vial of medicine 
and told to go home and goto bed. “I can’t do 
that, doctor,” the girl replied, “for I am de- 
pendent on what I earn for my living.” “If 
that is so,”’ said Dr. Gray, “I'll change the med- 
icine a little. Give me back the vial.” He then 
wrapped around it a ten-dollar bill, and return- 
ing it to her, reiterated his order, “‘Go home and 
go to bed,” adding, ‘“‘ Take the mediciue, cover 
and alJ."” Sound homeopathy that, certainly ! 


Dr. Epwarp B. Pussy, the leader of the fa- 
mous Tractarian mov it, died in Septemb 
last. Dr. Pusey was born in 1800. In 1828 he 
took holy orders, and succeeded Dr. Nicoll as 








Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. The 
publication of the celebrated ‘‘ Tracts for the 
Times” began about 1833. To these Dr. Pusey 
was a large contributor, writing, among others, 
the treatise on baptism, the apustolic succession, 
the supreme authority of the Church, the value 
of auricular confession, and a more elaborate 
ritual which came to be regarded as what was 
called “ Puseyism.”” The great object of his 
life was to bring back the Church of England to 
a true conception of catholic doctrine, and in 
his later years he was out of sympathy with the 
extreme Ritualists, and condemned their ex- 
travagant practices. 





> 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


One must be pocr to know the luxury of giv- 
ing.— George Eliot. 


THE good man accomplishes the most beauti- 
ful works ; and is, in his way, the greatest of ail 
artists. 


THE progress of knowledge is like that of 
the sun, so slow that we can not see it, but sure 


to change night into day. 


A CERTAIN amount of opposition is a great 
help. Kites rise against, and not with, the wind. 
Even a head wind is better than none. 


O Fzar not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


WE will hope the best rather than fear the 
worst, and believe that there never was a right 
thing done or a wise one spoken in vain, although 
the fruit of them may not spring up in the place 
designated or at the time expected.—Landor. 


Gaming is a kind of tacit confession that the 
company engaged therein do, in general, exceed 
the bounds of their respective fortunes, and 
therefore they cast lots to determine upon whom 
the ruin shall at present faJl, that the rest may 
be saved a little longer.— Blackstone. 


THE man who goes through life with an un- 
certain doctrine, not knowing what he believes 
—what a poor powerless creature he is! He 
goes around through the world as a man goes 
down the street with a poor, wounded arm, for- 
ever dodging people he meets on the street for 
fear they may touch him.—Phillips Brooks, 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“‘ THERE’s music in the heir,’ said the father 
as he paced the floor at one o’clock with the 
baby in bis arms. 


A Burraco Irishman bought a pineapple and 
took it home, and the next day he ivquired of the 
storekeeper: ‘‘ Are them better biled wid salt 
poruk, or corn bafe?” 


At Norwich, Miss Maria Baker was married to 
Mr. Butcher. The bride was given away by her 
uncle, Mr. Brewer, and the clergyman who mar- 
ried them was Mr. Painter. 


* You made a fool of me,” said a man to his 
wife. ‘ My love,’’ she responded, “ you do your- 
self injustice. Call yourself a fool, if you 
wish, but remember you claim to be a self-made 
man.” 


A SINGLE doctor like a sculler plies ; 

The patient lingers, and by inches dies ; 

But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 

Waft him with swiftness to the Stygian shores. 
—London Medica Gazette. 


AN ill-bred English squire, wishing to annoy 
the Rev. Sidney Smith, said to him: “If I had 
a son who was an idiot, ’'d make a parson of 
him!’’ “ Indeed,”’ retorted the wit ; “‘ your fa- 
ther seems to have been of a different mind.” 


‘* BREDDERN,” said a plantation preacher, “I 
will now discourse to you vut of the ’pistle of 
clover.” ‘*No, Pomp,’ cried one of his sable 
congregation, “‘ you means de epistle ob Timo- 
thy.”’ ‘*No matter,’’ replied the preacher, “ any 
kind ob grass will do, so dat it he good fodder.” 


A JOLLY-LookING German was quietly walk- 
ing down the street when he was approached by 
a man who said: ‘‘Hello, Joc! What are you 
doing here ?”? The old man looked up and said : 
“ But Iam not here at all.’’ ‘Not here?” said 
the man. “What do you mean by that?” 
“Vell, now, you see my name is not Joe, and so 
how could I be here? You must mean some 
other man.’’ 


At Brighton lives a very tender-hearted lady. 
One morning a blue-bottle fly was bumping his 
head against the window-pane. “Jane,” said 
she to the servant, ‘‘open the window and let 
the poor fly out.” “But it is pouring with 
rain!” said Jane. “You have a kind heart, 
Jane ; let him go into the next room, where it is 
warm, anc when the shower is over, let him out.’’ 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





SUNSET ON MouNT BLANC. By Mary 
F. Martin, author of ‘‘Amid the Shadows,” 
etc. 18mo, pp. 456. Price, cloth, $1.50. New 
York : National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. 

An odd title this seems at first view for a tem- 
perance tale, but the first chapter explains whst- 
ever of mystery may have been suggested, and 
it is discovered to be an appropriate symbol of a 
true and noble human life. The story is written 
for girls, and sketched with a pen which fully 
understands girlish nature, its high and low 
lights, its nonsense and superficial caprices, and 
its deep and earnest humors and Jongings, espe- 
cially those of the moral and religious type. 
Pictures of life in a young ladies’ school are 
given, in which contrasts of character sre drawn 
with much care, and the influence of good and 
evil spirits signalized.. We are given also pict- 
ures of life in a wealthy circle, the insidious ef- 


giving, with much drinking of costly wines in 
expensive glasses, and, better than all, the influ- 
ence of upright and sweet Christian character 
in moulding young and frivolous associates. The 
book is a worthy one, and deserving of a place 
in every collection of books suitable for the 
reading of youth. Yet one thought: Why is it 
that so much must be inserted in such a story of 
love-making and marriage? Can one not be 
written that will interest the young without such 
unnecessary and sensational connections ? 


How TO KEEP A STORE. Embodying 
the Conclusions of Thirty Years’ Experience 
in Merchandizing. By Samuel H. Terry. 
12mo, pp. 408. Price, $1.50. Fowler & Wella, 
Publishers, New York. 

One who contemplates entcring a profession 
like the law or medicine, or engineering, finds 
himself helped toward his object by the book 
publishers and the schools, and if he entered 
straightway the office of a person in practice in- 
stead of pursuing a two or three years’ course 
of reading and study as an initial step, he would 
be regarded as lacking in the essential ground- 
work for the effective prosecution of his chosen 
calling. For commercial life, however, it secms 





to be generally thought that all a young man 





fect of what are termed refined customs, party- ~ 
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needs is the ordinary training of an English 
course, such as the State furnishes in the gram- 
mar school. He may also, if he feel inclined, 
attend a winter term in some “business col- 
lege,’”’ and then is “‘ finished” for hia life-work. 
The truth, however, soon shows itself that of 
the practical duties of the counting-room and 
warchouse he knows comparatively nothing, and 
he fecls for a considerable time his rawness and 
his ignorance, and, in a large proportion of 
cases, becomes quite discouraged at the prospect 
of what he must learn in order to be a clever or 
“smart” business man. There are books, to be 
sure, on business, but very few of them are more 
than dry, theoretical discussions. In fact, the 
most of them were written by men who had lit- 
tle or no experience as merchants or shop-keep- 
ers, and so could not explaiu the many details of 
every-day mercantile life. Mr. Terry’s book is 
of a different stamp. On opening it the reader 
is at once impressed that here is a “‘ business” 
writer who knows what he is writing about. The 
air of the counter pervades its pages, and a hun- 
dred little hints incidentally dropped here and 
there, each of special value to the clerk or the 
newly-embarked dealer, could not have been 
thought of but by an experienced storekeeper. 
How to buy goods, how to sell them; how to 
secure credit, how to use one’s capital advan- 
tageously, good seasons and bad seasons, attend- 
ing auction sales, the laws of business, how to 
keep accounts, and a multitude of other topics 
are discussed in the four hundred solid pages. 
The book is valuable to the man in business, as 
it contains advice which he would find of use to 
him in prosperous trade and in an emergency ; 
while for the young man about to commence 
for himself or as a clerk it is invaluable. 


THE ART OF ORATORY. System of Del- 
sarte. From the French of M. L’abbe Delaw- 
mosne. By Francis A. Shaw. 12mo, cloth. 
Albany ; fagar 8. Werner. 

For ten years or more there has been much 
discussion in dramatic and elocutionary circles 
with regard to the merits of the system of voice 
culture and dramatic expression, taught by M. 
Delsarte, who has been much eulogized by some 
critics as an actor and teacher. Edwin Forrest 
spoke in admiring terms of him and accorded 
him the gratitude of 2 man who feels benefited 
by the counsel of another, and is frank in its ac- 
knowledgment. Malibran, Rachel, Macready, 
Sontag, Pascal, Gounod, Hyacinthe were among 
his pupils. We have indulged some curiosity 
about Delsarte and his method, and now, for the 
first time, a volume comes into our hands which 
supplies us with an epitome of its philosophy 
and procedure. The relations of gesture, posi- 
tion of hand, art, body, leg, foot, the expres- 
sion of lip, nose, eye, and attitude of head, etc., 





are elucidated with numerous illustrations. 
What is compatible and true in the indications of 
voice, when taken in connection with attitude 





| and featural expression, is set forth, and irregu- 


larities and improprieties of intonation, ete., are 
described. The book is an interesting one and 
of special yalue to speakers, actors, readers, etc. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Laws AUTHORIZING THE CORPORATION OF 
Cuuss, Societies, Associations for Literary, So- 
cial, and Sporting Purposes, also the General 
Provisions of the Law applicable to Volunteer Be- 
nevolent Societies, as to the mode in which they 
may issue and be issued, embracing the provis- 
ions as to the Rights and Liabilities of Individ- 
ual Members. By William L. Snyder, of the New 
York Bar. Published by Baker, Voorhis & Co., 
New York. Price, 30 cents. 

WINTER AND Its Dancers. By Hamilton Os- 
good, M.D., of the editorial staff of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. We have had 
occasion to notice two or three other publica- 
tions belonginy, like this little volume, to the 
series of ‘‘ American Health Primers” in course 
of publication by Presley Blackiston, of Phila- 
delphia, and find that “‘ Winter and its Dangers ”’ 
is, like the others, an admirable epitome of 
needed information on the subject of ita special- 
ty. Dangers arising from errors in dress, care- 
lessness or ignorance in bathing, inattention to 
proper food and to, ventilation ; carelessness or 
ignorance of parents or teachers in reference to 


-the physical condition of children, are among the 


topics which are discussed in the book by the 
experienced author. The 55 pages may be read in 
a single sitting, yet furnishing a thoughtful read- 
er with valuable information regarding his own 
health and that of others, The price of the book 
is but 30 cents. ’ 


Tue Mormon Prosiem: A Letter to the Massa* 
chusetts Members of Congress, on Plural Mar- 
riage, its Morality and Lawfulness. By a Citizen 
of Massachusetts. The bearing of this pamphlet 
may be inferred from the prefatory remarks of 
the author, in which he says: “ Believing that 
in a republic, free, fair dealing, not oppression, 
can promote general peace, prosperity, and hap- 
piness, the writer, who has hitherto voted with 
the Republican party, views with abhorrence its 
proposed unjust and treacherous legislation in 
respect to the Mormons, and hopes that certain 
considerations in this letter will be of service in 
solving the Mormon probiem.”’ He is earnest in 
the assertion of liberty of conscience in religious 
matters, and assumes in the discussion of the 
Mormon question their maintenance of polygamy 
to be a co-efficient of their peculiar faith, 
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Tae Bopisy GRANDCHILDREN, and Their 
Journey Through Holland. 


Swasian Stories. By Theodore Tilton. 


More extended mention of these in the Decem- 
ber Number. 


Tue Lonpon Grapaic, Summer Number, is 
one of the richest exhibitions of color-printing 
in a weekly publication we have seen. Upward 
of $80,000 was expended upon it, we are told, 
and its circulation will probably exceed half a 
million copies. With its thirty-six pages folio, 
one-half being full-page colored prints of admi- 
rably executed designs, it is certainly a remark- 
able accomplishment of modern art. 


The National Temperance Society of New 
York has published for The Woman’s National 
Christian Temperance Union the following pain- 
phiets : 


Tae Herepity or ALconoLt. By Norman 
Kerr, M.D., F.L.S., and Tas Errgots oF AL- 
OCOHOL ON OFFSPRING. By Nathan Allen, M.D. 
Price, 5 c‘s.—Diet ror Morusgrs, including the 
Question of Alcoholic Drinks. By James Ed- 
munds, M.D. Price, 10 cts.—STmuLants AND 
Narcotics. By James Muir Howie, M.D. Price, 
10 cts.—Tue Goop Time Comine. By Julia 
Colman. Price,2 cts.—TransmMiTTep Errrots 
or ALCOHOL. Price, 1 cent. Any of the above 
little treatises, which are just the thing for cam- 
paign workers in temperance to distribute, can 
be procured by addressing the Woman’s Nation- 
al Christian Temperance Union, 76 Bible House, 
New York. 


Tue Hour. A weekly journal devoted to so- 
cial interests, discusses all topics of the time in 
a brief, pointed, and candid manner, and thus 
furnishes a convenient digest of passing events 
for the busy man. Published at New York. 


* Tae Ecizctic Maeazmre, for October, has 
an excellent selection from late literature. Dr. 
Freeman’s “‘ Impressions of the United States” 
differ much from Mr. Arnold’s, in being far more 
complimentary, and will be read with more 
agreeable interest. We have a good essay from 
Mr. Arnold's pen in his true line on the relations 
of “ Literature and Science.” The papers on “‘Co- 
operation,” “ The Salvation Army,” “‘ An Ameri- 
can View of Ireland,” “‘ Letters from Constan- 
tinople,’’ and “Disease Germs," are thoroughly 
seasonable and well filled with information. 


Taz Porpuiar Scrence MonTa.y, for the same 
month, gives us in ‘*‘ Massage’’ a prominent phy- 
sician’s views on the part manipulation has in 
the treatment of disease; ‘* What are Clouds?” 
“ Mozley on Evolution,” by Mr. Spencer ; “‘ The 
Utility of Drunkenness,” by Mr. Williams, con- 











cerning which we shall have something to say 
in our next number; “Progress of American 
Miueralogy,” “‘ Physiognomic Curiosities,” ‘ In- 
dustrial Education in the Public Schools,” and 
others, have features of suggestiveness to the 
thoughtful reader, and only thoughtful readers 
can appreciate them. 


Harper’s New Monta y, also for the same 
month, gives us some further glimpses of rural 
beauty in Surrey, England, an elaborately illus- 
trated sketch of “‘Medical Education in New 
York,”’ some well constructed and furnished in- 
teriors of New York, an attractive article on 
“Southern California,’ with numerous views 
evidently drawn from life direct, and other read- 
able matters, with the usual variety of lively, 
chatty criticism and thought, in small type. 


In the Youne Propzz, which our enterprising 
neighbors of Franklin Square publish weekly, 
the new serial story, entitled “‘ The Cruise of the 
Canoe Club,”’ is a most attractive feature among 
the variety of sketches, anecdotes, etc., which 
must please the young folks. 


A Pictorial VIEW OF THE WORLD, recently 
introduced to our notice by Mr. J. Beardshaw, 
agent for the publishers, is a handsome colored 
chart, containing among other things a map of 
the world in hemispheres, a foot in diameter; 
thirteen views of the racial types of man, from 
the Teuton to the Bushman ; the costumes of 
all nations, flags and metallic currency, a list 
of the great battles of history, a calendar of one 


| hundred and fifty great men, a projection of the 


solar system, and of the chief geologics] char- 
acteristics of the earth, besides a variety of sta- 
tistics relating to area, population, government, 
invention, etc. A handbook explanatory of the 
chart accompanies it, and the two form a very 
useful instrumentality for household and school 
education. May be ordered of us, wr at 112 
Chambers St. 


Tue Century, for October, furnishes a very 
realizing series of pictures of Mexican life and 
architecture. We are impressed that we have at 
our very doors an old civilization which deserves 
our study just as much as what our fricnds over 
the sea proudly call theirs. ‘‘ The Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art” is noteworthy for its illustrations 
of the power of wealth in accumulating the 
beautiful and educational for public uses. 
Quebec is firely illustrated, and so is the sketch 
of Southern life, entitled ‘‘A Georgia Corn- 
Shucking.”” The story of the “‘ Obelisk” meets 
us near the middle of the plethoric magazine, and 
refreshes our memory concerning a not unim- 
portant contribution of unhappy Egyp* to pros- 
perous America. 








